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THE 1960 GRAND NATIONAL, MARCH 26: THE WINNER, MERRYMAN II, BEING LED INTO THE ENCLOSURE BY HIS OWNER 
MISS W. H. S. WALLACE, WHO UNTIL RECENTLY RODE HIM WHILE HUNTING AND AT POINT-TO-POINTS. 
After a lot of pre-race publicity about the alleged cruelty of the Grand favourite, and was ridden by G. Scott, who rode an intelligent race, always 
National steeplechase at Aintree, the 1960 race in fact resulted in the giving his mount ample time to see and negotiate each jump. Ryd ame — 
death of only one horse, Belsize IJ. The Home , Mr. R. A. Butler, reserved the horse’s energies for the last few jumps, and then his stamina 
was present to record his own impressions, and for the first time the B.B.C. clearly told as he pulled away from the second horse, Badanloch, to win 
transmitted live pictures of the race. The field of twenty-six was the smallest by 15 lengths. Merryman II, a nine-year-old, was trained by Neville 
for forty years: eight of them finished the course. Merryman II started Crump. Other photographs of the race appear on page 539. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Ulustrated London News is registered at the C.P.O. as @ newspaper.) 





T° what extent human beings are sare is 

difficult to determine—I suppose it turns, as 
Professor Joad would have said, on what one 
means by sane! But it is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that when, as a matter of national or 
corporate policy, they deliberately restrict the 
production of food from the earth they inhabit, 
they are collectively straying into the realms of 
lunacy. For if one thing is certain about this 
baffling world it is that there are more people in 
it than the earth’s present food resources will 
supply and that every year the number of its 
inhabitants in relation to its total current food 
production is increasing. If mankind, therefore, 
is to avoid widespread famine, war or pestilence, 
or all three, everything possible, a sane man would 
have supposed, should be done to increase the 
production of food, and any country or govern- 
ment that fails to do so would appear guilty of 
potential manslaughter on a vast scale. Even the 
daily slaughter on our 
ill-regulated highways or 
the recent tragic events 
in the Union of South 
Africa pale into insignifi- 
cance compared with 
the monstrous loss of 
life and misery which 
must, sooner or later 
result from a policy of 
restriction so purblind 
and stupid. 

Yet after close on a 
generation of doing every- 
thing possible to increase 
the production of food 
in this country, the 
Government of the United 
Kingdom seems to be 
reverting to the policy 
which, in the latter rgth 
century and between the 
wars, reduced the British 
agricultural industry to a 
feeble shadow of its true 
self, and, twice in our 
lifetime, brought us to 
the verge of defeat and 
annihilation in a great 
war for the liberties of 
mankind, not because we 
lacked arms and brave 
men to wield them but because, without the 
import of large quantities of foodstuffs through 
submarine-infested waters, our population, fighting 
men and civilians alike, could not be sustained 
and kept alive. In view of the immense strength 
of the new Russian submarine fleet, should the 
ideological struggle between East and West 
degenerate into open war—with or without atomic 
weapons—the menace to our ocean trade-routes 
that would confront us would be far greater than 
that which we survived with such difficulty in 
1917 and 1941-42. The achievement of our 
farmers and farm-workers in both world wars 
in transforming our agricultural economy from 
one of deliberate and long-sustained under- 
production into one of fast expanding production 
was a remarkable testimony both to their skill and 


industry and to the inherent fertility of our soil. . 


But it could not have been achieved any more 
quickly than it was, and, were the same situation 
to arise in a more acute form, our swift starvation, 
national collapse and surrender would be almost 
certain. On grounds of defence alone—a matter in 
which we are spending vast sums annually on 
weapons, some of them of a highly problematical 
character—the Government's decision to halt and 
reverse the process of domestic agricultural pro- 
duction—if such decision there is—would appear 
most ominous. 
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Yet, on the wider issue, it would seem still 
more suicidal. Owing largely to the triumphs of 
medical science the world’s population is increas- 
ing at a pace never before known in human history, 
while the overall production of foodstuffs, even if 
slightly rising, is falling ever further below it. 
Millions of men, women and children are living 
only barely above the starvation limit and prob- 
ably the vast majority of the world’s population 
is seriously undernourished. In Britain, it is true, 
owing to a precarious trade and financial balance 
that still, in reality, favours us, and a long manu- 
facturing start over backward but now politically 
awakening countries with lower standards of 
living, our people, in the Prime Minister’s words, 
have “ never had it so good.” Yet how long will 
this last? How long will other peoples, with fast 
expanding populations and inadequate resources 
of their own, allow us to receive their agricultural 
surpluses in return for our machinery and manu- 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE CHURCHES AT THE MEETING IN THE JERUSALEM CHAMBER, WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, WHEN THEY FORMALLY ACCEPTED THE NEW TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
The New Testament, the first part of the new translation of the Bible, will be published in March 1961, and is now being 
prepared for printing. The members of the Joint Committee are (round the table, left to right) Rev. N. J. Cockburn; 
Prof. the Rev. J. L. M. Haire; Miss Stephanie Chadwick (Secretariat); Prof. the Rev. C. H. Dodd; the Bishop of Winchester, 
Rt. Rev. A. Williams; Prof. the Rev. J. K. S. Reid; Very Rev. Dr. G. S. Duncan; Prof. the Rev. D. E. Nineham; the Dean 
of St. Paul's, Very Rev. W. R. Matthews; Rev. G. S. Gunn; the Bishop of Bangor, Rt. Rev. G. O. Williams; Professor G. R. 
Driver; Rev. C. L. Mitton; Rev. K. Grayston; Dr. E. V. Rieu; Rev. R. L. Child; and Dr. G. Boobyer. 


factured goods or let the surpluses of richer food- 
producing lands, like Denmark and New Zealand, 
continue to flow into Britain instead of into a 
hungry and by then immensely powerful Africa 


and Asia? Already South’ America is turning 
from a primary-producing and food-exporting land 
into a continent of rich and populous manufactur- 
ing communities; soon it may become a food- 
importing rather than a food-exporting land. The 
pace of technical change in the modern world is 
prodigious; the present is already very different 
from the familiar world of even thirty years ago, 
and the changes of the next ten or twenty years 
are likely to be far greater. Yet one sometimes 
has the feeling that the British Treasury is still 
living in the early zoth century, and the arguments 
used by the Government in the recent agricultural 
price review suggest that this may be so. How- 
ever guarded and comparatively ‘modest its 
present steps to halt, and reverse, domestic agri- 
cultural production, its purport is disturbing. It 
is described in the organ of the National Farmers’ 
Union as being “‘ to restrict home production to 
make way for still more imported foodstuffs, thus 
denying the British farmer his proper share of the 
results of his continuing rise in productive effi- 
ciency.” This, of course, is putting it from the 
comparatively narrow and sectional viewpoint of 
the British farmer, who, unlike other producers in 
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the country, is being asked to accept for himseif 
and his workers a static or even diminishing share 
in an expanding national income. What is far 
more important is that it is going to mean that 
over the coming years less meat and milk and 
eggs and other foodstuffs of which men stand in 
need are going to be produced. If this policy 
is continued, it may have far-reaching results, 
for the pace of any agricultural run-down is 
cumulative, as anyone who recalls the ‘eighties 
of the last century or the ‘twenties of this will 
remember. 

The Government, through the Ministry of 
Agriculture, bas stated its reasons for this reversal 
of policy. 

Agricultural net output has increased markedly. 
For 1959-60 it is forecast at 168 per cent. of pre-war, 
compared with 161 per cent. for 1958-59, when net 
output was adversely affected by the bad weather. 
Net output this year is substantially above the figure 

of 162 per cent. for 1957-58, 
the highest figure previously 
recorded.... The in- 
dustry’s output has con- 
tinued to expand. If present 
trends continue, demand is 
unlikely to increase as 
rapidly as total supplies, 
though there are differences 
between the individual com- 
modities. As the Govern- 
ment have emphasised in 
recent years, the industry 
must increasingly turn its 
attention to reducing costs 
of production and to 
getting the best returns 
from the market. The 
industry's success, both for 
itself and for the nation, 
depends now primarily on 
the extent to which it can 
improve its technical and 
business efficiency and is 
not to be measured by 
volume of output alone. 


In other words, farmers 
must limit their activities, 
and their own incomes 
and those of the workers, 
to conform to an economy 
in which, with the aid 
and under the disguise 
of subsidies, the price of 
food is kept at an artificially low level in relation 
to the price of manufactured goods and a propor- 
tion of the domestic market is reserved for the 
farmers of lands which at present are prepared 
to purchase with food exports the surpluses of our 
carefully protected manufacturing industries. If 
a continuance of the world conditions that pre- 
vailed in the 19th and early 2oth century could 
be ensured, and permanent peace and national 
security guaranteed, it might be argued that this 
would be the most profitable policy for this 
country, however unjust to the British farmer and 
farm worker. But who really believes that such 
conditions can possibly continue for more than a 
few years or, at the outside, decades, in the world 
as it is to-day ? And when they cease and, not 
only the peoples of other lands but of our own, 
demand the food that is no longer forthcoming, 
how, I wonder, shall we feel when we hear in our 
churches the prayer—for long almost forgotten in 
this fortunate island—to be used “in time of 
dearth and famine.” 


O God, our heavenly Father, whose gift it is, that 
the rain doth fall, the earth is fruitful, beasts increase, 
and fishes do multiply; Behold, we beseech thee, the 
afflictions of thy people; and grant that the scarcity 
and dearth, which we do now most justly suffer for 
our iniquity, may through thy goodness be mercifully 
turned into cheapness and plenty. 
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Apart 2, 1960 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF CENSURE: THE GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE. 


THE WINWNING HORSE AND HIS JOCKEY PASSING THE WINWING-POST : MERRYMAN II, RIDDEN 
WHERE JOCKEY AND HORSE PART COMPANY: BECHER’S BROOK, SECOND TIME ROUND. BY GERRY SCOTT. THE RACE WAS WORTH £15,134 TO THE WINWER. 
CANNOBIE LEE REFUSED TO JUMP; HIS RIDER, D. NICHOLSON, DID NOT. 

ON THE RIGHT IS PENDLE LADY, ALSO ABOUT TO FALL. 
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MR. R. A. BUTLER, THE HOME SECRETARY (LEFT), TAKING A GOOD LOOK ‘ 
AT THE NOTORIOUS BECHER’S BROOK, IN THE COMPANY OF LORD SEFTON, A FEW SECONDS BEFORE THE TOP LEFT PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN: A SCENE AT BECHER’S BROOK, SECOND TIME 
THE SENIOR STEWARD OF THE AINTREE COURSE. ROUND, SHOWING THE COLLAPSE OF TEAM SPIRIT (CENTRE). JOCKEY D. NICHOLSON APPEARS OVER THE FENCE. 





National was in some aspects a critical one, for over the | who make the decisions; the horses who suffer from them. In the context 
a growing resentment has been building up over the number of | of this mounting criticism, the Earl of Sefton, the Senior Steward at Aintree, 
ies to horses during the race. Undoubtedly many of these have | gave very sensible advice to the jockeys before the race. The Home Secretary, 
undue crowding on the inside of the course, and by the racing (| Mr. R. A. Butler, also made a personal inspection of the jumps, and watched 
of horses who were clearly not up to the standard. The latter has frequently the race himself, having placed “‘a modest bet.”” In the event, the race pro- 
been blamed for the accidents, but, as has been pointed out, it is the owners duced only one fatal accident. The winner, by 15 lengths, was Merryman II. 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS IN SCOTLAND AID 
ENGLAND ; AND THE NEW PRINCE’S NAI(Es 


DURING LUNCHEON IN GLASGOW: PRINCE PHILIP RECEIVING FROM THE PROVOST, SIR MYER 
GALPERK, M.P., A GOLDEN QUAICH FOR PRINCE ANDREW. (LEFT.) LADY GALPERN 
On March 25 the Duke of Edinburgh spent a crowded six hours in Glasgow, visiting the 
factory of Fi Ltd., lunching at the Ci Se ee eee & oF 


quaich, attended a ceremony of the s Own Cameron H 


THE ENTRY IN THE CAXTON HALL REGISTER OF THE BIRTH OF THE QUEEN'S SECOND SON, WHO, IT WAS ANNOUNCED ON 
MARCH 22, HAD RECEIVED THE NAMES “ANDREW ALBERT CHRISTIAN EDWARD”, AND IS TO BE KNOWN AS PRINCE ANDREW 
HE WILL BE THE FIRST PRINCE ANDREW IN THE ROYAL FAMILY FOR MORE THAN 500 YEARS. 


AT THE SAVOY HOTEL ON MARCH 23: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH PRESENTS 

A TROPHY TO A REPRESENTATIVE OF W. S. CRAWFORD, LTD., DURING THE 

ANNUAL PRESENTATION OF THE LAYTON AWARDS. HE HAD PREVIOUSLY 
OPENED THE AWARDS EXHIBITION AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 


LEAVING FOR HER FIRST WEEK-END APART FROM PRINCE ANDREW: H.M. THE QUEEN LEAVING BUCKINGHAM 
HIGHLANDERS, OF WHOM HE IS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF, AT GLASGOW ON MARCH 25. PALACE FOR WINDSOR ON MARCH 25. 
The regimental ceremony which Prince Philip attended at Glasgow Cathedral For the first time since the birth of Prince Andrew H.M. Sho Queen bef Dusiinghem Sulece for the weets-end, 
was the laying-up of the Battalion Colours and the presentation of a memorial leaving the baby in charge of his nannie, Miss Mabel Anderson. The previous Saturday she went to Windsor 
book of the fallen of the regiment. In the service, the Duke read the Lesson. for the day only, to discuss Princess Margaret's wedding arrangements. 
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A_ DISASTROUS. FIRE IN GLASGOW. 


A BLAZING INFERNO, QUITE OUT OF CONTROL: FLAMES 50 FT. HIGH RUSHING UP FROM 
THE GROUND TO THE WAREHOUSE’S TOP FLOORS. 


bid liad. 


WHERE NINETEEN WERE FEARED TO HAVE LOST THEIR LIVES: GLASGOW FIREMEN ATTACK- 
ING THE BURNING WAREHOUSE, WHERE THOUSANDS OF GALLONS OF WHISKY WERE ON FIRE. 
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A VOLCANIC ERUPTION OFF NEW GUINEA. 


to appear on the island in three years and on March 17 a call went out 
from the island for police reinforcements to control the terrified islanders 


long, has arisen in the sea near Manam 
submerged in a previous eruption. 


FROM THEIR DISTANT CANOE: ISLANDERS WATCHING THE ERUPTING VOLCANO. PLANTA- 
TIONS WERE DESTROYED BUT THERE WERE NO CASUALTIES. 


AT THE CATHOLIC MISSION SCHOOL: SISTER MATILDA (CENTRE) AND TWO MELANESIAN 
SISTERS CARING FOR BEWILDERED CHILDREN 
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ie is perhaps natural that the 

“‘ approach to the Summit ”’ should 
be regarded from differing points of 
view and even that these should alter 
from time to time. The climbers have, 
so to speak, been assembled at their 
base camp for a long period, during 
which speculation has gathered about 
the question of how high they reckon 
the Summit to be and what they expect to find 
when they reach the highest peak. Mountain- 
tops are generally bleak and uncomfortable 
spots, and the highest call not only for resolution 
but for supplies of —— In this case, however, 
the world is concerned less with their getting 
to the top than with their achievement when 
they arrive on it. Can they plant the flag of 
peace there ? 


Last week’s comment by the United States 
Secretary of State can hardly have sounded com- 
forting to the group as a whole. He did not 

expect a great deal from it and was concerned by 
what he felt to be exaggerated hopes. Why then 
had the United States undertaken the expedition ? 
Well, its ‘ British friends” had pressed for the 


“felt the same 
way.” a 
everyone who 
had followed re- 
ports on the 
subject is likely 
to have decided 


certainly by 
Britain. The 
picture which 
Mr. Herter drew, 
perhaps inad- 
vertently, was, 
however, new 
to most people 
in this country. 


humouring her 


herself 


might bear this 
interpretation. 


Whether or 
not they repre- 
sent American 
official opinion 
now is a difficult 
question to 
answer. What 
is clear is that, 
historically, they 
do not appear to 
represent it. It 
is generally 
agreed that the 
plan was made 
firm by the 
personal contact 
between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower 
and Mr. Khrush- 
chev, that this 
was more important than the President’s negotia- 
tions with his allies, and that, supposing he 
had had reservations on the matter, these had 
disappeared after his talks with the Soviet leader. 
As regards dangérously exaggerated hopes, it 
should be noted that both Mr. Maémillan and 
General de Gaulle have said, though in different 
ways and with different emphasis, that one ought 
not to hope for too much, without saying anything 
as startling as the words of Mr. Herter. 


Examined dispassionately, weaknesses appear 
in the programme which has been laid down. The 
meeting will be very brief, as all meetings between 
heads of state or Prime Ministers of the greater 
countries are virtually bound to be. There is to 
be no agenda. This has been described in some 
quarters as a virtue of the proceedings, but it 
might lead to dead ends. Were the disarmament 
conference to make. a considerable advance, the 
higher meeting should profit from it. So far, this 
has not occurred, though things have been going 
by no means badly. Mr. Zorin’s ion of 
control—that it should be introduced gently 


to be on German 


for the success of the eventual 





Mr. Khrushchev, whose earlier projected visit to Paris had to be postponed because of 
after landing, the Russian leader spoke of the dangers of German militarism. Much of the subject of his talks with President de Gaulle were said 
problems. The route planned for his tour of France takes him in a complete circle, to Marseilles by way of Bordeaux, then up 

to Lille by way of Dijon and Metz, and returning to Paris from Rouen. The talks between the French and Russian leaders are highly important 
Summit meeting. Mr. Khrushchev’s welcome in Paris did not equal that given to President 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
MR. HERTER IN UNENTHUSIASTIC MOOD. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Somaime Chichele Professor of the Himery of War, Oxford. 


and increased pari passu with the progress of 
disarmament—appears reasonable. 


What Mr. Herter assumed would be discussed 
included, of course, disarmament in general and 
nuclear weapons in The other two 
main subjects were likely to be the future of 
Germany and the Berlin imbroglio. As regards 
the first, it is out of the question to expect a 
solution of the problem. This is one with which 
the world is likely to have to live for some time 
to come, since at present neither side will agree to 
the reunion of the two Germanies on terms which 
the other willconsider. Berlin does not look hopeful 
either, but here the situation could be improved 
without a radical decision, which is not the case 
with the separation of West and East Germany. 





AT THE START OF HIS ELEVEN-DAY OFFICIAL VISIT TO FRANCE: MR. KHRUSHCHEV WITH PRESIDENT DE GAULLE LEAVING 
ORLY AIRPORT ON MARCH 23 FOR THE DRIVE TO PARIS. HE WAS ACCOMPANIED BY MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


On March 23, Mr. Khrushchev arrived in 
France. He was warmly greeted by General de 
Gaulle, but with only moderate enthusiasm by 
the people of Paris. Whether or not for this 
reason—it may have been the effect of recent 
illness coupled with that of the fatigue he has 
recently undergone—he appeared tired and not 
in his usual good spirits. Yet he had a great deal 
to say on his first day. Speaking to a delegation, 
he warned them, according to report, 
whereas Russia did not now consider Germany a 
danger, France ought to. Before this he had 
described Russia and France as the two great 
Powers of the Continent and declared that they 
should take up a similar attitude on the main- 
tenance of peace. Together they could also 
play a leading part in disarmament. 


I trust it will not look unfair or unduly 
suspicious if I say that the question must be asked 
whether France's visitor came with any hope of 
reviving certain i for a more neutral 
policy which were apparent in the past under 
régimes of a different sort. Since General de Gaulle 


influenza, arrived at Orly on March 23. 
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took the helm, the link betwe:n th. 
French Government and that of t'.e Ger. 
man Federal Republic has on the whole 
been strengthened, though differences 
of opinion have also been obs 
The French President remarke:i that 
if Russia were aiming at a cétenis 
she would find the French people alg, 
prepared to do so, and in paren thesis, 
“‘détente, and perhaps some da’ Well, 
entente has more than one meaning, but in the ¢ ield of 
international politics the sense is not open to doubt. 


The word deserves to be noted in passing, even 
though its significance should not be exaggerated. 
I am sure that the allied Governments who haye 
dealings with the French Government are not 
worried about whether or not the President js 
unduly abrupt or dictatorial or obstinate, or stands 
too much on his dignity. I should suppose that 
they take far more account of the fact that his 
line at any given time is unpredictable. On the 
other hand, his mind is original, his courage 
strong, and his energy remarkable. His cop. 
tribution to tions for the Conference is 
unlikely to be on the side of stone-walling. One 
may hope that 
he will add 
something on 
the imaginative 
side. If he does, 


It is inad- 
visable that the 
average citizens, 
particularly 
those of the 
Powers . mainly 
concerned, 
should imagine 
that the Summit 
Conference can 
lead to a millen- 
nium. There 
may have been 
a moment at 
which such a 
conception was 
prevalent, but it 
is difficult to 
believe that this 
is any longer the 
case. In this 
country there 
will certainly be 
no shock if pro- 
gress is very 
limited, though 
undoubtedly 
a feeling of dis- 
may would be 
inevitable were 
there another 
deadlock. The 
crabbing of the 
prospects isa 
mistake, though 
Mr. Herter'’s 
warning would 
have been 
reasonable if it 
had been 
couched in 
happier terms. 
No miracles 
are to be ex- 
pected, but 
it does appear 
that prospects 
have improved. 
I should say that the minds of the Governments 
of the Great Powers had moved a long way since 
the last Summit Conference was held. 


In a speech soon 


ower. 


The factor which has appeared, or at least 
been strengthened, since then is economic. 
Obviously, this is not equal in importance to the 
terrible nuclear threat, but it does reinforce the 
desire to be rid of it. Governments are realising 
more clearly than ever that the burden created 
by the arms race is almost intolerable and will 
soon become completely so. Soviet Russia, which 
has the farthest to go in raising the people's 
standard of living, is beginning to feel—so far 
as we can divine her feelings—that it will be 
impossible for her to go forward with appropriate 
speed and thoroughness unless this burden is 
lightened. This state of affairs seems to create 
new opportunities. Finally, the old argument for 
a conference of this sort still holds good: if there 
is only one man who counts, it is advisable to talk 
with him, not with one who has to telephone for 
instructions several times a day and may not 
get them. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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Ou HIS ARRIVAL ON MARCH 23, MR. KHRUSHCHEV LAID A 
WREATH AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE; AND LATER, ANOTHER 
AT THE RESISTANCE MEMORIAL AT MONT VALERIEN, HERE. 


AM AERIAL VIEW OF THE STATE DRIVE THROUGH THE STREETS 
OF PARIS WHICH TOOK MR. KHRUSHCHEV FROM ORLY AIRPORT 
TO THE ELYSEE PALACE ON MARCH 23. (Redic photograph.) 














MR. KHRUSHCHEV RECEIVING A PLAQUE OF ROBES. 
FRANCO-SOVIET 


PIERRE AT A RECEPTION GIVEN BY A 


FRIENDSHIP GROUP OF PARLIAMENTARIANS ON MARCH 25. 


A MODERN EQUIVALENT OF SHAKESPEARE’S “SEWER” 
AN OFFICIAL PASSING A GEIGER COUNTER OVER DISHES 
PREPARED FOR MR. KHRUSHCHEV'S DINWER 


BEFORE THE LUNCHEON AT THE ELYSEE ON MARCH 23: A 
GIFT FOR GENERAL DE GAULLE, TO WHOM HE PRESENTED 
MODELS OF THE LUNIK AND SPUTNIK IN WHITE GOLD. 


AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE: MR. KHRUSHCHEV AND PRESIDENT DE GAULLE STAND IN SILENCE BEFORE THE WREATH 
WHICH. MR. KHRUSHCHEV HAD LAID AT THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER ON MARCH 23. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 





BALTIMORE, U.S.A. A -BUILT THERMO-ELECTRIC GENERATOR, FOR CON- + 
LAMPS INTO ELECTRICITY, UNDER EXAMINATION. 
by scientists of the Martin y, and in made, is light and strong. Easily transportable, the 
fro yeas, was al recently exported from Russia, 
for radios in remote areas. 





AKRON, OHIO. FITTED WITH SPECIAL TYRES TO ELIMINATE DAMAGE TO FAIRWAYS: A GOLF | 
CAR WHICH HAS SOFT, CYLINDRICAL “TERRA-TIRES.” IN THE INSET IS A CLOSE VIEW OF THE | 
REAR TYRE. THE INVENTION SHOULD BE MUCH WELCOMED BY GREENKEEPERS. } 


PAKISTAN. USED BY CANDIDATES IN THE RECENT ELECTIONS TO OVERCOME 
THE ILLITERACY OF VOTERS AND THEIR MANY DIALECTS: COLOURFUL BIRDS, AMONG THE 
SYMBOLS WITH WHICH THE CANDIDATES ASSOCIATED THEMSELVES ON THEIR POSTERS. 


, FRANCE. FOLLOWING IN HER GOD-PARENTS’ FOOTSTEPS: SEVEN-MONTH-OLD 
¥ BEING CHRISTENED ON A TIGHTROPE. SHE IS STRAPPED TO HER GODMOTHER. ST. PETERSBURG, U.S.A. A “SEA SERPENT” FOUND IN THE GULF OF MEXICO: AN OARFISH 
christened about 60 ft. above the street, is the daughter of the < WHICH IS A RARE “ WONDER OF THE DEEP.” ITS DISCOVERER WAS MR. WILLIAM KANITZ (LEFT) 
0 campy Gee ana i = WHO COMES FROM MILWAUKEE, AND WHO IS OBVIOUSLY DELIGHTED WITH HIS CATCH. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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LINER TO BE BUILT IN ITALY SINCE THE WAR, RECEIVING THE 
32,000-TON LEONARDO DA VINCI, SUCCESSOR TO ANDREA DORIA. 
make her maiden pen beng ht ned is now almost ready 

See replace Doria, sunk in collision in 1956 while on 
~Genoa run, will have room for 1300 passengers. 


Steen aeenmenaenane enna — _ 
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NEW YORK CITY, USA. AN IMPRESSIVE ADDITION TO NEW YORK'S 
———— THE NEW LIFE AND TIME BUILDING IN MID-TOWN MANHATTAN. 
This building, specta aie on See Se one GD Gen. gains 
24 years to complete and has, 200,000 09. ft. of polished wired 
the building on 48 levels. It contains 1,500,000 oq. ft . of renta 





the blocks of flats which make up the Olympic village, 
forms a complete new suburb of 1500 
junior public employees. 


KARLSKRONA, SWEDEN. A VAST UNDERGROUND BOMB SHELTER—WITH 
AMUSEMENTS INCLUDED: PART OF A SHELTER BUILT 50 FT. BELOW STREET LEVEL 





WASHING AND PANNING FOR DIAMONDS. A CHECK HAS TO BE KEPT ON ILLICIT DIGGERS. THESE 
STILLS COME FROM THE FILM “RICH IN DIAMONDS.” 


PESERREETER 
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“THE PASSIONATE SIGHTSEER.” FROM THE DIARIES, 1947-1956. By BERNARD BERENSON.* 
“ BERENSON.” 





By SYLVIA SPRIGGE.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


subject and of art generally, to sit very 
lightly upon her; furthermore, the illustra 
tions in both volumes are admirable. 


Berenson was born in 1865, and 


America loves im- 
pertinence, and she 
it 


lady who 


, spoil 
good story by telling 
the truth,’’ 
eminence, the grace and 
symmetry of young 
athletes... .” 


to the night festas at 
her Brookline country 
house in the illuminated Japanese garden. 


A later patron was Lord Duveeh, from whom 
we are told Berenson received a salary of {20,000 
a year and a commission of 10 per cent. on the 
Price of every — sold, to which he had given 
an authentication 


His work, however, was no sinecure, for there 
were no tricks the dealers would not practise. 









FROM HIS DIARIES, 1947-1956, ARE REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


His wife has left on record one of their out- 
standing swindles, which was that of hanging a 
forgery in a fine dim setting, surrounded by 
damask or velvet, in the palace of an ancient 
impoverished family who were prepared to stoop 
so low as to lend it temporarily for the purpose 
of impressing some transatlantic traveller in search 
of bargains. 


So much for Berenson on his material side. 
On the intellectual plane he early became an 
ardent — of Walter Pater, and “ Marius 

the Epicurean "’ was one of the dominant 
forces in his life. When Mary Costelloe, 
whom he subsequently married, tried 
to make a Socialist of him on the 
Ruskin pattern, he wrote to her, 
“I suspect you do not realise how 
impossible it is to drive the two, 

culture and Socialism, as a team.” 
Rightly or wrongly, he 
culture. Indeed politics, national 
or international, made very little 
appeal to him, and when the 
First World War came he 
suddenly felt “‘ unattached . . . and 
at bottom quite indifferent. The 
world consists of one’s personal 
friends, one’s thoughts and one’s 
dreams, and one can manage to 
live anywhere with these three.” 
Proud as Berenson was of his Jewish 
birth, he took no great interest in 
Zionism until Hitler's persecutions 
drove him somewhat reluctantly 
to admit the necessity of an 
independent Israel. 


For many years he lived at “I Tatti,” near 
Florence, and it was there that he dispensed the 
hospitality which rendered him nearly as famous 

a host as he was as an art critic. To read 
of those who visited him is to read a 
those who mattered in the humanities 

He became an international figure 
an extent that when Italy declared war 
Inited States in 1941, Mussolini signed an 
order that the inhabi- 
tants of “I Tatti” 
should not be molested 
in spite of the fact that 
Berenson was an 

ican citizen. The 


TL 
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telephone was cut off, 
but nothing else. 
Mrs. Sprigge tells 
us of the cultured ease 
which marked the 
daily life of the villa : 
At lunch the 


four: English, French, 
German or Italian. 


who only spoke 


one language were 
consider ed little i . 


expected to be available 
again until four o'clock. 
= walk or 
drive up into the hills above Vi iata, or down 
along rno valley lasted till five-thirty—tea- 
time. More guests would drop in to tea, often 
Italians. From six-thirty till nine silence again 


o'clock ee 
eee usually 
at six-thirty. 








To pass from 
Mrs. Sprigge’s 
biography of 
Berenson to his 


THE AUTHOR OF ONE OF THE BOOKS 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: 
MRS, SYLVIA SPRIGGE. 
who was born in 1903, 


fascination of 
the man, andat yy. 
the sametimeto was 


enjoy the felicity and at St. Hilda's Hall, 4. In 
ft Gente Soe ie see 
tions. Ofa visit two long in Italy and 
to Sicily he see"has wana warts by 

writes, “ Again and Croce. Her life 


and again we 
crossed wide rivers of hardened lava wriggling down 
like snakes from Etna, the recent ones sinister in 
their unrelieved blackness, the older ones covered 
with yellow broom, the flower chosen by Leopardi 
as symbol of the precarious condition of human 
life.” What could be more vivid or expressive ? 
Mr. Raymond Mortimer, in his Introduction, says 
that the diaries serve to prove that the writer was 
a great deal more than an art critic, however 





STANDING AT THE FOOT OF THE GREEN GARDEN: BERNARD 
BERENSON AT “I TATTI” IN 1938. 

The illustrations from the book “ Berenson" are reproduced by courtesy 
of the publishers, Mesers. George Allen and Unwin Lad. 
distinguished, and he is right. On every page 

gives proof that he was that extremely 
rare combination, a man of wisdom as well as 
a man of knowledge. With the spread of educa- 
tion knowledgeable men are two a penny, but 
wise men seem to be becoming scarcer every day. 


A tolerant traveller, he could see points-of-view 
other than his own: 


__In 1908 I came here [Calascibetta] in an open car 
Carlo 


Berenson died in October 1959, and there can 
be no doubt that Mrs. Sprigge rightly sums him 
up when she describes him as “a citizen of the 
world.” 





*“The Passionate Sightseer.” 
1947-1956 By Bernard Berenson. 
and — Ltd.; 35s.) 

* Semen” By Sylvia 
ie Allen and Unwin Ltd.; 35s.) 


From the Diaries 
Tiustrated. (Thames 


Sprigge. Illustrated. 
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“FROM TWEEDS TO TIARAS”: ENGLISH FASHION AT OSTERLEY. 
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WEARING SUPERB BALL DRESSES AT OSTERLEY PARK HOUSE: LONDON MODELS BEFORE A CROWDED AUDIENCE, INCLUDING THE QUEEN MOTHER AND PRINCESS MARGARET 


INSPECTING THE MODELS: THE QUEEN MOTHER AND PRINCESS MARGARET 
THE SHOW WAS GIVEN BY LONDON FASHION DESIGNERS. 


On March 22 the Incorporated Society of London Fashion Designers gave a | complete with tiaras and jewels. £250,000’s worth of jewellery was worn by 
fashion show at Osterley Park House, Middlesex. The show was attended the models for this final scene; it was lent by leading London jewellers. 
by the Queen Mother and Princess Margaret. Against Beauvais tapestries in | Eleven of London's couture houses were represented in the show, and there 
the Long Gallery at Osterley, the models showed clothes for every hour of the were 132 models shown. Eighty-eight of these models were made from 
day, thus justifying the title of the show, which was ‘‘ From Tweeds to Tiaras.” | British fabrics. It was announced that about half of the models shown would 
It culminated in a series of magnificent ball dresses which the models wore go to the United States in April for a special showing at a ball in New York. 


BEARING THE NAME OF HER FASHION HOUSE ON A LORGNETTE HANDLE: A MODEL CURTSEYING BEFORE THE 
QUEEN MOTHER AND PRINCESS MARGARET, WHO SHOWED ESPECIAL INTEREST IN THE BALL DRESSES. 
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1959 BRITISH FILM AWARDS: THE PRESENTATIONS BY PRINCE PHILIP. 


CONES PHILIP: RECEIVING THE AWARD FOR “ BEN-HUR " AS THE BEST FILM FROM ANY SOURCE: JACK HAWKINS, 


PETER SELLERS RECEIVING HIS AWARD AS THE BEST BRITISH ACTOR OF 1959 FOR HIS BRILLIANT 
PERFORMANCE IN THE SATIRE, “I'M ALL RIGHT, JACK.” 


The Duke of Edinburgh, as President of the Society of Film and Television 
Arts, on March 22 presented the British Film Academy's Awards for 1959 at 
the Dorchester Hotel. The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film, “‘ Ben-Hur,” which 
cost £5,000,000 to make, was chosen as the best film from any source and 
Jack Hawkins, who appeared in the film, was there to receive the award 
on behalf of M.G.M. Hayley Mills, whose performance in “ Tiger Bay" 
received such acclaim, was awarded a plaque as the most promising newcomer. 


WHO WAS ONE OF THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THAT SPECTACULAR 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WITH LESLIE CARON, WHO ACCEPTED THE AWARD OW BEHALF 


OF SHIRLEY MACLAINE, WHO WAS DECLARED THE BEST FOREIGN ACTRESS. 


She is thirteen and is the daughter of John Mills, the film actor. “I'm All 
— Jack,” the British satire on big business and trade unions, won two 

; firstly, for Peter Sellers as the best British actor for his brilliant 
poe wa ee as the shop steward, and secondly for Alan Hackney, Frank 
Harvey and John Boulting for the best British screen play. Shirley Maclaine 
won the award for the best foreign actress for her performance in “ Ask Any 
Girl "; Leslie Caron received the award on her behalf. 
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(About 12§ ins. [32 cms.) long.) 














TO HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED AT AMLASH, IN PERSIA. 
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FIG. 3. A LARGE RHYTON IM SILVER IN THE FORM OF A MOUFFLON HEAD, WHICH PROBABLY DATES 
FROM THE 7TH CENTURY B.C. AND WHICH WAS REPUTEDLY FOUND AT GHAFLANTOU, NEAR ZIWIYE. 
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ACHAMEMIAN ART. (About 4§ ins. [11.25 ems.) long.) 








FIG. 2. ALSO BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN FOUND AT AMLASH, BETWEEN KAZVIN AND LAHIDJAN: 
THE HEAD OF A ROARING LION IN GOLD, WHICH IS PROBABLY EARLIER THAN THE GREAT AGE OF 
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GOLD, SILVER AND BRONZE: MASTER WORKS OF ANCIENT IRANIAN ARTISTS. 














i) 1G. 5. BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN FOUND IN WORTH-WEST PERSIA AND POSSIBLY OF URARTIAN ORIGIN: 
| A VIGOROUS LION HEAD RHYTON IN BRONZE. THE FEATHER DESIGN ON THE MANE SUGGESTS THAT IT MAY 
HAVE BEEN A LION-GRIFPON. (7 ins. [19 cms.) long.) 





FIG. 6. FROM THE SAME SOURCE AS THE HORSE'S HEAD OF FIG. |: A GAZELLE-HEAD 
RHYTON IM SILVER, OF SOME COMPLEXITY. FROM THE TIP OF THE HORNS TO THE 
MUZZLE IS 133 INS. (34 CMS). NOTE THE ROSETTE ON THE CHEEK. 





MG. 7. A GOLDEN BRACELET WITH TERMINALS IN THE SHAPE OF RAM’S HEADS, THE COLLAR DESIGN BEING 
REPEATED ON THE JUNCTION-BAND. LIKE FIG. 2 IN DATE AND STYLE AND ALSO REPUTEDLY FOUND AT AMLASH. 





an animal or a bird. tee ee ee ene onan an ae, 
paediage fo tends eal Oe 1), and another, no less important, in the 

the shape of a gazelle’s head (Fig. 6). Archzologists know well the 
Ziwiye.” ' which was found in the tomb of a Scythian prince, » not far from 








FIG. 8. TWO WILD GOATS IN GOLD, WHICH MUST HAVE FORMED THE HANDLES FOR 
A VASE IN AMPHORA SHAPE WHICH HAS NOT SURVIVED. SUPPOSEDLY FOUND AT 
GHAFLANTOU AND OF THE TTH CENTURY B.C. (The taller is 9 ins. [23 cms.) high.) 
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THE 106TH UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE: THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CREWS. 





\ 
THE OXFORD CREW IN PRACTICE, SHOWN HERE USING THE EXPERIMENTAL “SPADE” OARS 
WHICH WERE DESIGNED BY THEIR COACH, GROUP CAPTAIN EDWARDS. 


am), 13 st. 4ib., No. 3; i & 


. ( 
be and Keble), 12 st. 2 Ib., No. 7; 
R. C. I. Bate (Tonbridge and St. iti ~ Li 


Edmund = 12 st. 4 Ib., bow. 


(Eton and ) 
12 st. 10 Ib., No. 6; I. 
Reynolds (Uppingham 


(In front), P. J. 
and St. Edmund Hall), 8 st. 5 Ib., cox. (The weights given are those 
of March 16. The oarsmen marked * are Old Blues.) 


At 4.15 p.m. on Saturday, April 2, the 106th Boat Race will be rowed between 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities from Putney to Mortlake. Last year 
Oxford achieved a long-awaited victory, their first since 1954, when they won 
by 6 lengths, their most decisive win since 1912, in a time of 18 mins. 52 secs., 
which was the ninth fastest for the race. But, generally speaking, the post- 
war period has belonged to Cambridge. This year Oxford have two members 
of their last year’s winning crew, Rutherford, the president, and Lindsay, 
the secretary. Cambridge have three Old Blues; their president, Brown, 


THE CAMBRIDGE CREW ROWING A FULL COURSE TRIAL IN PREPARATION FOR THE BOAT RACE 


ON APRIL 2. LAST YEAR OXFORD WON BY 6 LENGTHS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CREW CHOSEN TO ROW AGAINST OXFORD. 
L. to r. (standing), E. T. C. Johnstone (Shrewsbury and Lady Margaret), 12 st. 10 Ib., No. 7; 
S. R. M. Price (Westminster and Ist and 3rd Trinity), 12 st. 1 Ib., No. 2; F. T. P. Wiggins 
(U.C.S. and Lady Margaret), 12 st. 10 Ib., No. 3; J. Parker (Shrewsbury and Lady Margaret), 
12 st. 9 Ib., No. 4; P. W. Holmes (Portora Royal and Lady Margaret), 12 st. 4 Ib., stroke. 
(Sitting), J. Beveridge* (St. Paul’s and Jesus), 13 st., No. 6; G. H. Brown* (Shrewsbury and 
Trinity Hall), President, 14 st., No. 5; J. R. Owen* (Bedford ‘and Lady Margaret), 11 st. 7 ib., 
bow. (In front), R. T. Weston leston (Dulwich and Selwyn), 9 st., cox. (The weights given are 

those of March 17. The oarsmen marked * are Old Blues.) 


Owen and Beveridge. One of the most discussed developments this year is 
the new style of oar with which the Oxford crew has been experimenting, 
apparently with considerable success. The blades of these have been described 
as being like outsize children’s spades, although they are said to handle no 
differently and occupy the same area as the more conventional ones. Both 
crews have put in some testing rows. Oxford appear to be a powerful crew, 
with great control and rhythm; Cambridge have also showed themselves to 
be a fine crew, but have run into some trouble with river steamers. 
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TO PROTECT BATHERS AT ADEN FROM DEADLY SHARKS: AN INGENIOUS NYLON NET ANCHORED TO THE SHORE. 


The coast of Aden is well known for its shark menace. As swimming is 
essentially the main recreation in Aden, for young and old, much attention 


has to be given to anti-shark precautions. We illustrate above an 
ingenious shark net, thanks to which the Tarshyne beach is now safe for 
bathers. The nylon net, able to withstand the onslaught of heavy seas, 
which in past years have destroyed all forms of rigid anti-shark fencing, 
contains over 30 miles of nylon braid and is thought to be the largest nylon 
net in the world. The braid has a breaking-load of 785 Ib., and the net is 
24 ft. deep on the frontage, tapering to 15 ft. along the inshore portions; 
the east and west legs are 600 ft. long and the centre section 525 ft. long. The 


net is secured to the sea-bed by a steel hawser, to which it is laced with nylon 
braid, and which in turn is fixed in position on the sea-bed by concrete sinkers 
weighing 200 Ib. each and spaced at 25 ft. intervals. The net is supported 
by a smaller steel hawser, itself supported by floats, 8 ins. in diameter, fixed 
along the boom at 4 ft. intervals. The whole of the surface boom and sea- 
bed hawser are held firmly in position against the rough seas and winds 
by three large steel buoys, 4 ft. 6 ins. in diameter, anchored by heavy cables 
and 8-ton concrete blocks. The net encloses about 10 acres. The shark 
is forced to turn upward when it strikes the net and is able to escape 
without harm to itself and without endangering the bathers in any way. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, with official co-operation 
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One of the hazards which Cornish drifter fishermen have to undergo is the There is a system in operation of warning ships by radio of the areas in hich 
danger of having their nets cut up by shipping in the western approaches of drift fishing is being carried out; this is part of an attempt to cut the great lo 


the Channel, with the possible loss of their catch. This drawing shows a which the Cornish fishing industry has to bear. Fishing vessels come out 
Cornish drifter whose fishing gear is threatened by a liner which will pass clear ports all along the south coast such as Newlyn, Mevagissey and Looe and ¥ 
of the boat but not of the nets. Anyone who knows the Cornish fisherman at night between the Wolf Rock, the Lizard and Rame Head. Each drifter 
will have some idea of the rich language that would be used on such an occasion. out approximately a mile of net ahead of the boat which drifts to leeward 


Specially drawn for *‘ The # 
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NTION OF A LINER ABOUT TO PASS THROUGH THEIR NETS WHICH STRETCH OUT AHEAD. 


idwhe long net screen supported by floats in which the fish are enmeshed. Con- 


trable damage is caused by incoming and out-going ships to the nets (which 
pawenmed out ahead of the drifting fishermen) by picking up and hopelessly 
the fishing gear in their screws. This wooden motor drifter is a typical 

igh in Cocnich pects and off the enast. Her mizzen keeps her head-on to the 
nd. The boats may belong to the members of one family or else to a syndicate 


News" by C. E. Turner. 


l 


from one fishing village or to the owner of a fleet; they are built with a high free- 
board. To the right on the horizon in the drawing can be seen the flash of the 
Lizard lighthouse, which can cast its beams over 20 miles. Crabbing fleets also 
have heavy losses, both from ships dispersing the markers over the pots and 
also from having to cut their tackle loose in a rush to avoid a collision. The fisher- 
men have quite enough to contend with from the elements without this damage. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 











HE practice of 

offering gladioli 
corms for sale in 
January and 
February is rather 
like that of starting 
the Christmas shop- 
ping displays in 
October. It is true 
that you can plant 
the corms in February: but in my experience the 
results will be better if the month chosen be April. 
After all, one wants these flowers late, not early. 














A second not entirely orthodox point I would 
make is that gladioli should never be planted in a 
mixed border; in fact, they should not be planted 
in the flower garden at all, for they are among the 
few flowers which look much better cut and 
arranged in a vase than growing. They have a 
sort of military stiffness; their beauties are the 
soldierly ones of rigidity, colour and symmetry. 
When Pliny named the species “ little sword” 
(from gladius) he was referring to the leaves, but 
might have had in mind the whole character of 
this plant. 


My objection to gladioli in mixed borders is 
confined to the large-flowered hybrids. The species 
—I have sometimes gathered large bunches of 
G. byzantinus and G. communis in various parts 
of south Europe—and the new races of small- 
flowered hybrids, notably primulinus, are full of 
grace and do not offend the eye with that facing- 
one-way stiffness of their large-flowered relatives. 
Moreover, whereas the corms of the latter kind 
must be, or at least nearly always are, lifted and 
stored in winter, the corms of European species 
and some small-flowered hybrids can be left in 
the ground to form clumps. 


As to the practice of lifting and storing corms, 
I wonder if it is as necessary as it is assumed to be 
by most gardeners. I know one garden where the 
experiment of leaving the corms in the ground 
was tried with good results; a variant on this is to 
lift the new mother corms, but to scatter the 
cormlets or bulbils in a trench 6 ins. deep as you 
do so, there to remain to take their chance. 
Where this has been done under my observation, 
the yield of flowers in the second year and of good 
mature corms in due course, has been excellent. 
I imagine it is a question of perfect drainage,*and 
winter temperatures which are not so low as to 
freeze the soil several inches deep. 


If gladioli are not to be grown in the flower 
borders, the object is to grow them to provide cut 
flowers for the house, and the proper place for 
them is the kitchen garden, which they will 
embellish, enlivening a prospect of cabbages and 
leeks. In what is generally described as ‘* good 
garden soil’’ the method is to dig a spade-wide 
trench a good 6 ins. deep in a place which has 
received plenty of compost in the past but has 
not been freshly manured with half-rotten farm- 
yard manure; which is fully exposed to the sun, 
but which has some shelter from the prevailing 
wind. The bottom of this trench is 
covered with a half-inch layer of 
washed, gritty sand. The corms should 
be placed on this 6 ins. apart if 
they are 10/12 cms. size—there is 
no advantage in having them any 
larger—4 ins. if they are smaller. If 
more than one row is to be grown, 
which will be the case in the short 
borders of most medium-sized kitchen 
gardens, the edges, not the centres, 


GLADIOLI. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


Clean cultivation is fairly important; avoidance 
of drought is still more so. Do no hoeing, how- 
ever, until you can see the tips of the shoots. In 
rainless years watering should be regular and 
ample; gladioli will not stand drying out, and if 
they do dry out will not recover even if the border 
is subsequently drenched. The best gladioli I 
know are grown under trickle irrigation, but 
overhead watering with sprinklers preferably 
calculated to keep the soil water at capacity 
level is very satisfactory. 


In soil of the kind specified above, gladioli 
do not need artificial fertilisers. In poor soils, 





A GROUP OF PRIMULINUS VARIETIES, THE TYPE OF GLADIOLUS 
WHICH IS LIGHTER BUILT AND USUALLY HAS SMALLER 
HOODED FLOWERS. MR. HYAMS SUGGESTS THAT THE LARGE- 
FLOWERED TYPES ARE BETTER GROWN IN A KITCHEN-GARDEN 
BED FOR CUTTING. 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


unmellowed soils, or starved sandy soils, they may 
do so; I have never grown them under such 
conditions. If I did, I should avoid those mixed 
fertilisers in which nitrogen predominates, for 
although, when planted 6 ins. deep, gladioli will 
stand a good deal of wind, they certainly will not 
if the growth is excessive and the plants soft and 
sappy. And even when planted deep and grown 
firm and hard, some sort of support is necessary 
on all but perfectly sheltered sites. The best 
method is probably to set a double row of bamboo 
canes, one row each side of the plants, and then 
to weave some stout, soft string across and across 


to form a sort of 
coarse mesh which 
the gladioli can 
grow through at 
something between 
a foot and 18 ins. 
from the soil 
surface. 











Commercial 

growers cut the flower-spikes as soon as the 
bud of the bottom floret shows colour, but that 
is to make packing for market easier. When 
cutting for the house, you can wait until the 
two bottom flowers have opened or are nearly 
open. The spike will then last very much longer 
than if you wait until it is in full flower. If you 
do not intend to try storing the corms for another 
season, there is no need to bother about leaving 
any leaves on the plant; if you do, however, then 
at least four leaves, and more if possible, should 
be left to develop the new corm and the cormlets, 
which will require the services of these leaves for 
long after you want to cut the flower-spike. 


In my opinion, only the amateur whose whole 
business is, or has, owing to retirement, become, 
his garden, should bother with storing gladioli 
corms, and with growing on cormlets to maturity. 
The storing is difficult and usually disappointing. 
Lifting the corms starts when the leaves begin to 
turn yellow, or about a couple of months after 
flowering. It should be done when the soil is as 
dry as it is likely to be at that time of year, and, 
in any case, not after heavy rain. The withered 
and dry old corm is removed and foliage cut from 
the new corm a couple of inches above it. Do not 
keep new corms whose old corms are rotten, 
spongy or otherwise obviously diseased, as the 
infection will certainly have spread to the new 
corm and the cormlets. Such failures should be 
burnt. It may not be possible to remove the 
old corm until the corms have been dried off. 
This drying is done by spreading the corms out 
in trays, dusting them with sulphur or a fungicide 
powder and also with DDT powder, and exposing 
them to dry moving air at something like 
80 degs. F. Then, say after ten days, the new 
corm can be separated from the old and from the 
dried soil, skinned, examined for disease or flaws, 
and then stored in trays where the air is dry, 
not too warm, but also frost-free throughout the 
winter and early spring. Obviously, the conditions 
for drying and storing successfully are not easy to 
come by, and in my opinion the amateur grower 
with limited time and no special equipment will 
not be wasting money if he buys new corms every 
year. In mild districts, however, it is not much 
trouble to plant the cormlets and let them take 
their chance as I have already suggested. 


The varieties of gladioli are legion and the 
frequent production of new ones is apt to panic 
the too excitable gardener into a sort of absurd 
race with the breeders, as if it were really true that 
every new variety to appear on the market is 
necessarily better than the old ones. It is good 
fun to keep an eye gn the catalogues and to buy 

novelties from time to time. The 





A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 





HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 

on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 





of the trenches should be a foot 
apart, if only to leave room for hoeing. 
Where machine cultivation is used, 
the width will, of course, depend on 
the size of the motor-hoe or cultivator. 


Subscription Department. 
For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 
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; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 


following old, and therefore cheap, 
varieties are all good: “Allard Pierson,” 
very early salmon pink; “ Cherburg,” 
a fairly early carmine; “ Yellow 
Herald,” a fine yellow; “ Vincent van 
Gogh,” an early bright red; “‘ Snow 
Princess,"" a splendid early white. 
Some good primulinus varieties, the 
“hooded” race, are the cream and 
wine-red ‘‘ Pegasus,’’ graceful enough 
to be in the flower garden; and 
“‘ Robin,” purple, the latter a novelty 
But any gardener can make up his 
own list from the current literature, 
and Fellows of the R.H.S. should refer 
to D. F. Mackay’s lecture reprinted 





It will be soon enough if all this 
is done in the first week of April. 
Some commercial growers of gladioli 


6 months 
and 








cover each corm with a couple of 
trowelfuls of sand before replacing 
the soil of the trench; this has the 
advantage .of forming some sort of U.S.A. 
barrier against corm-eating pests such 


Great Britain and Eire 








as wireworms and slugs, and also 
it makes lifting the corms easier after 
the season is over. 





ORDERS TO : SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


in the March number of the Journal. 





The multi-headed creamy daffodil 
with flowers formed rather like 
Narcissus cyclamineus described when 
I was writing about Portuguese wild 
flowers (March was, in fact, 
Ny» triandrus, wh ernacular name 
is “‘ Angel’s Tears."" I have seen it 
in flower in Lady Nicolson’s garden 
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STANDING OUTSIDE THE MAIN HALL: STUDENTS OF MAKERERE COLLEGE, WHICH HAS NOW BEEN A UNIVERSITY COLLEGE FOR OVER TEN YEARS. 


For more than 10 years Makerere, the University College of East Africa, has 
been a university college in special relationship with the University of London. 
It is now proposed that within the next few years, it should become part of a 
University of East Africa of which there would also be new constituent colleges 
in Kenya and Tanganyika Territory. The university college is situated on 
part of a large hill on the outskirts of Kampala, the commercial capital of 
Uganda. On the slopes of an adjacent hill to the east is the Medical School, 
which is expanding rapidly to meet the increasing needs of the area which it 
serves. Beside it is the shell of a magnificent new hospital designed to meet 
teaching needs and which is scheduled to be in use within three years. There 
is a University Farm associated with the work of the Faculty of Agriculture 


! 


some 10 miles from the College, and the Clinical Veterinary School is situated 
at Kabete, near Nairobi, and near to the East African Veterinary Research 
Organisation. Apart from these external portions of the College the whole 
of the remainder, including administrative and academic buildings, student 
halls of residence, and a considerable amount of staff housing, is situated on 
Makerere Hill, the whole College site occupying about 340 acres. A tropical 
climate, in an area of good and well-distributed rainfall, is refiected in lawns 
which are always green and evergreen trees and flowering shrubs, all of which 
contribute to making the university setting one of considerable beauty. Unlike 
some of the other African university colleges which were founded as such, 
Makerere has gradually developed from the modest inception [Continued overleaf. 


Photographs by Fergus Wilson, Professor of Agriculture, Makerere College. 
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OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE: STUDENTS IN ANIMATED DISCUSSION. STUDENTS 
NOW TAKE DEGREE COURSES IN AGRICULTURE. 


. 


THE ELEGANT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY WHICH WAS OPENED BY THE QUEEN MOTHER, 
OF LONDON UNIVERSITY, TO WHICH MAKERERE IS LINKED. 











OME OF THE MEW'S HALLS OF RESIDENCE, NORTHCOTE HALL. THE LAND FOR THE D 
OF MAKERERE COLLEGE WAS GIVEN BY THE UGANDA GOVERNMENT. 


tion in 1935. In 1937 the de 


iN THE FIELD: STUDENTS FROM THE FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE WORKER ATE JOB BEING ACCOMPLISHED IN THE AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
GAINING EXPERIENCE OF BOTANICAL ANALYSIS OF PASTURES. WORKSHOP. MAKERERE OWNS A UNIVERSITY FARM SITUATED TEN Mite aaa 
Photographs by Fergus Wilson, 
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KG CABINETS AND A SPIRAL STAIRCASE: THE CENTRE OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. THE UNIVERSITY 
' 1S PLAYING A VITAL WOLE IN EAST AFRICAN SOCIETY. 
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AT WORK IN THE ANATOMY LABORATORY: STUDENTS FROM THE 
PRE-CLIMICAL CLASS AT THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 





1 THE PLEASANT DINING-ROOM OF MARY STUART HALL: EXTRA-MURAL STUD AMD UNDERGRADU 
THEIR MEAL IM THIS HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN. 





Proposed framework of 
c ip”’ with the 


A CHILD GROWING OUT OF THE CLAY: A SCULPTURE IN EXECUTION BY A MEMBER PRYING INTO THE SECRETS OF NATURE: A WORKER IN THE CURRIE 
OF THE MARGARET TROWELL SCHOOL OF FINE ART. BIOLOGY BUILDING PREPARING A MICROSCOPE SLIDE. 
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[WHERE EAST AFRICA IS EDUCATED: THE BUILDINGS OF MAKERERE COLLEGE | 


nat — 


THE WEW PATHOLOGY BUILDING AND MAIN LECTURE THEATRE OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
THERE IS A THRIVING MEDICAL SCHOOL AT MAKERERE. 








HALL AT THE REAR: THE CENTRE © 
COLLEGE, WHICH IS SITUATED NEAR KAMPALA. 


CHARMINGLY SITUATED IN A SMALL WOOD OF EUCALYPTUS: H RIGHT EAR! u SUNLIGHT FROM THE CHAPEL OF ST. FRANCIS: 
STUDENTS. THE COLLEGE IS OPEN TO MEMBERS ‘ STUDENTS AND MEMBERS OF THE STAFF. 








CHEMISTRY LABORATORY. THERE ARE NOW MORE THAN 


NAMED AFTER A FORMER MEMBER OF COLLEGE COUNCIL: MARY STUART HALL, SHOWING 
UNDERGOING A WIDE RANGE OF COURSES. 


THE EXTENSION. IT IS THE HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN. 


been a few students from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Post-graduate 
students have also been accepted from various universities in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere. Thus, amongst the student body there is a rich 
variety of background and experience. More than sixty African tribal groups 
are represented, coming from communities of cultivators, pastoralists, the 
emerging towns and the professional and public services of East Africa. 
Members of all three races are represented on the teaching staff. In addition 
to the courses in Arts and Science for the general degrees of the University of 
London, a number of Honours courses have been started or are planned. 
Photographs by Fergus Wilson, Professor of Agriculture, Makerere College. 
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SUPPOSE the relationship between the two 
I commodes on this page is obvious; they clearly 
belong to. the same family, with this difference; 
Fig. « is self-assured, not to say haughty, and 
exceedingly well-groomed, while Fig. 2, though 
agreeable enough—and remember, the tone of 
the wood is not very well reproduced in the 
illustration—is a trifle retiring and country- 
cousinish by comparison. The explanation is, of 
course, that the one was made, if not for a palace, 
for a very luxurious house in Paris; the other for a 
substantial but more modest)English house. 


~ - ~ Chee ameet 


FIG. 1. A MARQUETRY COMMODE, MADE IN PARIS IN ABOUT 1770. THE Fig. 3, 
ORMOLU HANDLES ARE LAUREL-LEAF HOOPS WITH PORTRAIT-MEDALLION 
PLATES, WHILE THE TOP IS A BRESCIA MARBLE SLAB. (3 ft. 2 ins. wide.) 


(By courtesy of Sotheby's.) 


Indeed, one of the troubles about this 
very swagger French furniture of the 
18th century is that, if by some stroke 
of fortune you found yourself the owner of 
one or two pieces of the quality of Fig. 1, 
you might—unless you were already 
living in the appropriate style—find some 
difficulty in placing them amid your English 
furniture, however distinguished that might 
be; and few of us are in a position to 
acquire one thing of that calibre and 
promptly throw everything else out of 
the window. The details of Fig. 1 are well 
worth close attention, if only because of the 
manner in which two sorts of inlay are 
used. Strictly speaking, inlay can be one 
of two things: a different wood, or bone 
or ivory or metal, sunk into the main 
structure as boxwood or bone was sometimes 
let into solid oak. Or different veneers— 
little thin slices of various coloured woods 
—forming a pattern and stuck on to a 
deal carcase. In common usage, the wood 
inlay is generally restricted to the former 
method of decoration, which is obviously 
rough and clumsy by comparison. The 
more delicate and flexible method which 
became possible as soon as veneering was normal 

-in other words, as soon as the joiner and carpenter 
grew into the cabinet-maker—though no less inlay, 
is known as marquetry (e.g., those arabesque 
patterns on walnut long-clocks of the late 17th 
century) and the pattern formed by a series of 
cubes as parquetry. 


In this Paris piece both marquetry and par- 
quetry are seen together—in the centre the gay 
flowers, tulips, anemones and roses springing from 
a basket on a tulipwood ground, on each side 
shaped panels of pearwood and tulipwood cubes. 
The handles of ormolu are laurel-leaf hoops with 
portrait-medallion plates, the corner mounts— 
also ormolu—are shaped as foliage. The two 


sides are also of parquetry and, like the front, are 

—4.e., Slightly curved. The top is a Brescia 
marble slab, a favourite top to fine furniture at 
Middle-class 


the time, and not only in France. 


— skill. 





FRANCE, ENGLAND, AUSTRIA. 


England in the 19th century welcomed marble 
with enthusiasm for bedroom washstands; conse- 
quently we are liable to be prejudiced against it 
to-day. Needless te add that great pains were taken 
over the choice of suitable marble for furniture of 
this quality; the ordinary marble slab became 
ubiquitous during the early years of Victoria 
thanks to the invention of steam-driven cutting 
machinery, which cheapened production and 
encouraged the cutting of poor-quality marble. 


The English commode of Fig. 2 is obviously 
derived from the French type, of which Fig. 1 is so 
luxurious an example, and it is interesting to see 
how the English designer has kept the general 
contours and proportions of his model while 
devising his own ideas of a marquetry pattern 

one requiring less time and 
Each piece is divided 
into two long drawers, and 
the Englishman has tried the 
ingenious device of marking 
the division between them by 
the join between the body 
and cover of the vase. The 
wide sweeping scrolling foliage 
around this vase is repeated 
on .each side round smaller 
vases, while the top is covered 
with a flower spray and similar 
scrolling foliage. The handles 
are lions’ masks with rings, 
the toes scroll and foliage. 
Like Fig. 1, this commode is 
serpentine shaped; the borders 
are kingwood, the ground 
stained sycamore. Altogether, 
a very nice piece indeed, but 
oddly tame and wholly lack- 
ing in the authority of the 
other. 


carved and no less elaborately- 
painted side table I have had 





FIG. 3. AN ELABORATELY-CARVED AND PAINTED SIDE TABLE, MADE IN AUSTRIA 
IN THE 18TH CENTURY. THE TOP IS OF MARBLE, THE BORDERS MOULDED, AND THE 
FRIEZE CARVED. (3 ft. 4 ins. wide.) (By courtesy of Christie's.) 


by me (the photograph, I mean) for a very long time, 
waiting for an opportunity to illustrate it as an 
example of exuberance getting a little out of hand. 
I remember how bizarre it seemed standing with 
several dozen other similarly elaborate and 
painted pieces from Italy and Austria; and then 
I started to ask myself awkward questions, such 
as ‘‘Who am I to despise all this jollity and 
colour, this pleasure in crisp, precise carving?” 
and I decided that it was high time to beware of 
foisting one’s own prejudices on other people. 
This table, and others like it, are well worth 
close attention. The top is of marble, the borders 
moulded. The frieze is carved with foliage 
medallions, sprays and vase ornament in relief. 
The cabriole legs—rather too prominent for my 
taste (there I am again, pontificating prejudices !) 
—are carved on the knees with upspringing foliage 
—you see very clearly in the photograph how crisp 
and lively this carving is. Below are sprays of 





trailing foliage and the legs terminate in carved 
lions’ paw feet. There is a good deal of gilding 
and, in addition to the carving, trailing flower 
stems in colours on a pale-green ground 


I don’t know what was the wood beneath the 
paint—pine, perhaps, or some other softish wood; 
and then I thought that if we came across a thing 
like this carried out in England in decent sober 
mahogany in perhaps the 1740's, of course minus 
the paint, we should accept it immediately as one 
of the family and maybe boast about it as a grand 
example of fine old English craftsmanship; and 
we should do the same with a pine fireplace, 
whether painted or not. Way back in the ‘twenties 
and ‘thirties } can remember a fashion—set, | 
think, by some modish interior decorator of the 


~ 





the elaborately- pi¢.2. DERIVED FROM THE FRENCH TYPE IN FIG. 1, BUT MUCH LESS DEMON- 
STRATIVE: AN ENGLISH MARQUETRY COMMODE OF THE LATE 18TH CENTURY 


(3 ft. 3 ins. wide.) (By courtesy of Christie's.) 


day—which demanded the stripping of 
all paint from pine panelling and from 
all furniture of this sort—and a good 
deal of late 18th-century furniture was 
painted and by no means all of it in 
Germany or Austria or Italy. The resulting 
plain wood was then pickled by some 
method which gave it a greyish, sickly 
appearance; and for a time that was the 
thing, so much so that imitation old 
furniture was produced pickled with 
equally misguided enthusiasm 


Looking at this table and its brethren- 
all of them late 18th-century Austrian 
or South German—I remembered this 
fad and rejoiced that they had been ‘in 
good hands throughout that period, and 
were now appreciated for what they 
were and in no great danger of being 
thus boiled and scraped and reduced 
to ghosts of their former sales. Others 
were painted white with the carving picked 
out in gold. Two were too much for 
me—one with a top, not of marble, 
but of wood painted to resemble marble, 
the other whose friezes were covered 
with imitation drapery, with fringed 
borders and tassels. As to commodes of the 
general shape of the two illustrated here, they 
are to be found all the way from Holland 
down to Austria and Northern Italy, all of 
them ultimately derived from the Paris example, 
which was itself a development from the 
imposing, solemn pieces of the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries—at once lighter in weight 
and altogether lighter-hearted. In Holland one 
notices a rather pronounced bulge in the lower 
portions perhaps, plus some nice marquetry; 
in Southern Germany, considerably less restraint 
than was normal in Paris itself in the way 
of ormolu mounts and yet side by side with 
this extravagance, some well-contrived walnut 
pieces in which the beauty of the burr-walnut 
figure is allowed to play its full part in the 
surface pattern, and the sole extraneous decora 
tion is to be found in the finely cut and chased 
ormolu drawer handles 





“ MOTHER AND CHILD,” BY JEAN-LOUIS FORAIN (1852-1931): 
FROM THE EXHIBITION AT THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY. 
(Bleck chalk: 12, by 9} ims.) 


of the 19th and 2oth 
ates or £100,000, it is a 
exhibi devoted to emp Gees 





“ PORTRAIT OF A LADY,” BY EDOUARD MANBT (1823-1003): 
FROM THE SAME EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 
(Pen and ink: 6} by S ins.) 


SOLD FOR £40,000: “PORTRAIT OF A MAN,” BY 
REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (c. 1606-1669). SIGNED AND DATED 
1633, (Oil on panel: 27} by 21} ins.) 


(and the + expensive) of 


totalled £417,655, and after the £130,000 paid for 
the marvellous Gainsborough, [Continued opposite. 
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STRIKING DRAWINGS ON VIEW; 


AND FINE PICTURES SOLD. 


“STUDIES OF A MAN WITH AN EYE-PATCH, AND A JOKER,” ONE OF 
TWO DRAWINGS IN THE EXHIBITION BY EUGENE DELACROIX 


(1798-1863). (Sepia and brush: 7} by 6} ins.) 


“A VIEW OF PARIS,” BY STANISLAS LEPINE (1836-1892): AN 
INTERESTING DRAWING, MAKING USE OF GRAINED PAPER. 
(Black chalk: 10} by 16} ins.) 


SOLD FOR £17,000 : “A WHITE POODLE IN A PUNT,” BY 
GEORGE STUBBS (1724-1806). ANOTHER OUTSTANDING PAINTING 
FROM THE RECENT SOTHEBY'S SALE WHICH TOTALLED 
£417,655. THE MOST OUTSTANDING PICTURE WAS THE GAINS- 
BOROUGH ILLUSTRATED OPPOSITE. (Oil on canvas: 49 by 39 ins.) 


“NOUNOU,” BY ALBERT MARQUET (asts-2967) ; a 
VIGOROUS DRAWING, REMINISCENT OF VAN GOGH. 
(Brush and Indian ink: 10} by 7 ims.) 


Continued.} exhibition at the Matthiesen Gallery 
142, New Bond Street, W.1, is open until April 16. 
These five dra’ 


whose authorship 
counts for more than their artistic quality. 


, AND FROM THE IMPORTANT SALE 
(Oil on panel: 26) by 21) ins.) 


Continued.] the second highest price was the {40,000 
for the impressive Rembrandt portrait illustrated 
here. Next came the Canaletto, on the same page 
as the Gainsborough, which fetched £32,000, 
followed by the aa Rembrandt portrait and the 
Stubbs ‘‘A White Poodle in a Punt,” both on this page. 
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A CANALETTO AND THE MOST waned maantabahen ENGLISH PICT URE: LONDON RECORDS. 


SOLD FOR A RECORD £32,000 : “ A VIEW OF S. GIORGIO MAGGIORE,” BY CANALETTO (1697-1768), WHICH WAS AUCTIONED AT SOTHEBY'S ON MARCH 23. (Oi! on canvas: 23 by 36} ins.) 


SOLD FOR A RECORD £130,000: “ PORTRAIT OF MR. AND MRS. ROBEPT ANDREWS,” BY GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788), PAINTED WHEN HE WAS ABOUT 21. (Oil on canvas: 27} by 47 ins.) 


Even if one is no langer surprised to hear of records being broken in London 
salerooms, it is exciting to know that one of the loveliest and most 

of English paintings Gainsborough’s youthful portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Andrews, has been sold for the huge sum of £130,000. There seems to be no 
reliable evidence of the previous highest price paid for an English picture at 


English countryside and English tradition.” Other pictures 
it i i i outstanding prices in the sale include the Canaletto illustrated 
it has become one of the best-known and most beloved of English pictures, it the three on the previous page. 





WE have a duck-pond in the garden. Five 

mallard live there. They are penned up at 
night, in case we have a return visit from the fox, 
and each morning they are let out. Their first 
action then is to go to the pond and bathe. On 
one occasion they were let out much later than 
usual, through an oversight. They all ran down 
to the pond and in no time at all they were bathing 
so vigorously that the surface of the pond was in a 
turmoil, a seething cauldron with five ducks almost 
obscured by the water thrown up. The time was 
mid-winter 
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DO DUCKS ENJOY BATHING? 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


more fuel to maintain a supply of energy, we ought 
to enjoy eating. In fact, the aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of food does more than gratify the senses, it 
stimulates the processes necessary for digestion— 
or so we are told. 

Many birds, probably the majority of them, 
are given to bathing in water. That nobody can 
deny. It is, however, arguable whether they 


A LESSER SNOW GOOSE PREENING AFTER BATHING, AS IS CUSTOMARY WITH BIRDS. ONE ACTION OF 
THIS PREENING IS TO RUB THE HEAD ON THE SHOULDERS AND SQUEEZE THE WATER OUT OF THE 
FEATHERS WHICH IT CANNOT REACH WITH THE BILL. 


It so happened that my wife and I were 
standing at the window when this happened, and 
after watching it for a while she said: “ You can’t 
say those ducks are not enjoying it.’ This 
incident sprang to mind a few weeks ago after I 
had given a lecture. At the end of it a young 
man, an undergraduate in biology, came to me 
and asked: ‘‘ Would you say that animals ever do 
anything because they ‘like’ doing it?” And 
then he added, without waiting for me to reply: 
“ I get tired of this attitude that no animal enjoys 
doing anything.” 

I imagine the student was reacting against 
what I have heard described in non-scientific 
quarters as the “ arid language of science."" For 
purposes of study it is essential to use terms in 
describing animal behaviour that shall give the 
greatest precision of thought. These are also 
necessary to avoid the teleological approach and 
to avoid anthropomorphism. In other words, you 
must not attribute to animals, even to the higher 
animals, human desires and emotions. This is 
reasonable enough, up to a point, but it contains 
within it the dangers of over-simplification. 

The fact is that you can’t have your cake and 
eat it, too. If man is one with the animal kingdom, 
as current biological thought demands, and if 
there has been continuous evolution of all living 
things, then clearly the roots of human behaviour 
must be identical with those of all animals. The 
tree may have blossomed more magnificently, but 
that is beside the point. 

Bathing is as good as any other animal activity 
against which to try to answer the questions 
whether animals—any animals at all—are capable 
of enjoying something, or are capable of doing 
something because they “ like ’ it. Bathing would 
seem, at first sight, a strictly functional activity, 
a mere matter of cleanliness. That is, it is some- 
thing that must be carried out because it has a 
value for the survival of the individual—using the 
word “survival” in a broad sense. - Yet, as I 
once heard a lecturer on dietetics say, all bodily 
functions should be enjoyable. Therefore, when 
we satisfy hunger, which is the body’s call for 


always bathe for the sake of 
cleanliness or even merely to 
fulfil some bodily function or 
bodily need. The subject has 
been little studied and I have 
only personal observations to 
draw upon, but as these cover a 
period of several years during 
which I have been interested 
in the matter they may be 
adequate. The first thing I 
have learned, which must be 
obvious from the start, is that 
members of some species bathe 
more than the members of other 
species. The second thing is 
that within the same species 
some individuals are more 
ready to bathe and will do so 
more consistently than other 
individuals having the same 
opportunities. 

The next thing that 
strikes me is that birds 
belonging to species in 
which bathing is normal are 
sometimes kept in captivity and given either 
none or very few opportunities for bathing. Yet 
these same individuals seem to lose nothing, 
unless it be an added enjoyment in life—but that 
is the point I am ing to examine. Certainly 
they seem to suffer little in health although their 
plumage may not be in such fine condition. 

The observation that strikes me most forcibly 
is, however, that birds living in temperate latitudes 
bathe more and with a greater vigour on cold and 
frosty mornings, or when the sky is overcast or 
there is mist. This does not mean they do not 
bathe when the weather is hot or sunny but that 
they are more given to it when the reverse condi- 
tions obtain. To support this idea is our experience 
with rooks. All the tame rooks we have had have 
been confirmed bathers, especially in cold weather, 
and under conditions of hard frost we have seen 
them with icicles on their feathers after a bathe, 


the icicles rattling as the birds shook their feathers. 

We have a grey parrot that will not voluntarily 
bathe and which strongly objects to being sprayed 
with water. When her tail feathers become 
dishevelled they will resume normal appearance 
on being dipped into water. This presents g 
paradox: the bird is quite healthy and in good 
condition yet it is clear that water, or bathing 
presumably if she would indulge it, would do her 
plumage good. 

This is not the only paradox. Cormorants 
spend half their active day perched on the rocks 
and the other half in the water. Much of the time 
they spend in water is ‘occupied in diving. When, 
however, a cormorant bathes it does so in a most 
thorough-going manner and its bathing session 
lasts a long time. I have watched one bathing 
continuously for a full half-hour. It may be 
argued that such ablutions are necessary to clean 
the feathers of scales and slime from the fish the 
bird has caught and eaten. I have no proof 
whether this is or is not so, but it seems most 
unlikely from the way the cormorant feeds that it 
soils its plumage in the process. 

Gulls also eat fish, in addition to many other 
things. They also spend much time on the water, 
and they also indulge in desultory bathing at odd 
moments during the day. But the occasions when 
I have witnessed the most vigorous and prolonged 
sessions of bathing have been when flocks of gulls, 
anything from twenty to fifty strong, come to 
pools of freshwater forming on the shore at low 
tide from a landward stream. At such times the 
gulls bathe and then come on land to preen. They 
then return for another bout of bathing, follow 
this with more preening on land, and perhaps 
alternate these two parts of their toilet several 
times. All birds preen after bathing, but most do 
not bathe again immediately after having preened 
More important, when gulls alternate bathing and 
preening there is an unmistakably mounting 
excitement that grows more intense with each 
succeeding immersion in the water. 


In these and other observations there seems to 
be evidence that bathing in water can satisfy 


several needs. It keeps the plumage in good 


PLEASURE OR NECESSITY? A MALLARD DRAKE IN THE ACT OF BATHING. THIS IS A 
DAILY ROUTINE WHICH MAY BE NECESSARY TO KEEP THE PLUMAGE IN CONDITION. 
ON THE OTHER HAND, SOMETIMES 

TEMPTED TO THINK THAT THEY ENJOY IT. 


THESE BIRDS DO SO WITH SUCH VIGOUR THAT ONE IS 
Photographs by Jane Burton. 


order and doubtless has a cleansing effect also. It 
would seem also to provide a stimulating effect 
to the body. This seems likely from the way 
birds bathe more in cold weather and from the 
way gulls will deliberately visit freshwater pools 
on the shore, which are presumably at a lower 
temperature than the sea water. There is also 
the evident air of mounting excitement, not only 
with the gulls but also with the ducks. 

To enjoy something means to find pleasure in 
or derive satisfaction from it. To enjoy and to 
like are practically synonymous terms. Ducks, 
gulls, cormorants, and the rest, probably bathe 
both for cleanliness and for enjoyment, just as we 
do. The only real difference between them and 
us is that we are conscious of what we are doing 
and can amalyse the sensations we are ex- 
periencing. That may give added enjoyment 
but that is all. 
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A WOTABLE ARCHITECT: THE 
LATE MR. W. CURTIS GREEN. 
Mr. W. Curtis Green, the well- 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 




















St. Martin’s Theatre as Henry 
“ Inherit the Wind.” I hardly like to say that he 
is playing the part. That is not enough, 
he seems to me to be the man, and it is not often 
that one can say so much of any actor: I find it a 
great pleasure to say so now. 


The part, of course, is immensely theatrical: 


something that in itself 


ment about 
“Inherit the Wind” 
or its performance. 
Both go sharply to the 
point. Both seize the 
emotions. We know 
for once the excite- 
ment of living inside 
a play. 


I have always ad- 
mired the major actors 
of the past: it is pre- 
posterous to ignore 
them, as some ultra- 
modern writers do. 
At the same time, it 
is just as odd to 
suggest—as others 
have done, perhaps 





ANDREW CRUICKSHANK. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


Brady is a stricken man; Drummond, magnanimous 
in conquest, has the field. 


I do not propose to talk here of the play, 
which speaks for itself on the stage as something 

excitingly theatrical (in effect, a town is on trial), 
or of the performance as a whole, except to say 
that Henry McCarthy's Brady is just what is 
needed. All must forgive me if I remain herewith 
Cruickshank-Darrow-Drummond. 


In two senses, he is 
a man of weight. He 
moves slowly, but his 
mind flashes. He has 
come to this Tennessee 
town, “the buckle 
upon the Bible belt,” 
to fight for what seems, 
in the stifling atmos- 
phere of prejudice, to 
be a lost cause. To 
Drummond liberty can 
be never a lost cause. 
He has to destroy pre- 
judice, to make bigotry 
seem foolish, to use 
irony, ridicule, scorn, 
and, beyond all, flam- 


tactics enrage him. He 
ison the rim of despera- 
tion. And then the 
chance comes: he puts 





im indignant reaction  Cruicksh 
—that Art stopped 

short in the cultivated court of the Empress 
Josephine. This is an age deficient in the bigger 
playwrights, but rich im acting. Really, you 
know, I don’t think one needs to be dead to be a 


fine actor. It is a delight to recognise the right 
sort of playing while the player lives. I have no 
idea whether his present of Henry 


Drummond at the St. Martin’s will make 
Mr. Cruickshank into what is still called a star, 
and I hardly suppose that he bothers a great deal. 
Doubtless he is satisfied to know that many play- 
goers who have always wished that he could have 
more chances to express himself have now realised 
happily that the chance has come; that Andrew 
Cruickshank is at last fully dominating a stage. 


He has not been invariably easy to cast. 
But Drummond might have been written for him. 
.The part is based on Clarence Darrow, the 
American lawyer, and the play—which ran for 
some 800 performances in New York—derives 
from the “ monkey trial” at Dayton, Tennessee, 
during the torrid July of 1925. I say “ derives” 
because the authors are at pains to assert that 
they have taken only a handful of phrases from 
the notorious Scopes trial, in which a school- 
teacher was arraigned for discussing the Darwinian 
theory of evolution in his class. Even so, when 
one has read the “ monkey trial,” it is easy to 
discern how much of the play has been based 
upon fact. A theatrical plot is superimposed; 
but, at heart, this is the conflict between Henry 
Drummond (Clarence Darrow, who stood for liberty 
of thought) and Matthew Harrison Brady (William 
Jennings Bryan, the fundamentalist who insisted 
—as the State of Tennessee insisted—upon the 
exact historical truth of every word in the Bible). 

What counts overwhelmingly in “ Inherit the 
Wind ” 


abbreviated for the stage, but with a shattering 
theatrical impact. And, over everything, is the 
personality of Drummond, or Darrow, 


his opponent, Brady, 
upon the witness- 
stand, and worries away relentlessly at the 
facts that the bigot, without inquiry, had 
accepted. It is a storming theatrical scene. 
Throughout, indeed, one is reminded constantly 





FROM “FOLLOW THAT GIRL,” AT THE VAUDEVILLE, WITH MUSIC BY JULIAN SLADE, LIBRETTO BY 
DOROTHY REYNOLDS AND PRODUCTION BY DENIS CAREY: THE MUSICAL NUMBER “I'M AWAY,” WITH 


NEWTON BLICK (HOLDING PAINTING), AND COMPANY. 


of the various images of Clarence Darrow 
quoted in Arthur Weinberg’s book.* Think of 
Lincoln Steffens’s 

The powerful orator hulking his way slowly, 
thoughtfully, extemporising . . 
down and eyes up... . 


(Photograph by Houston Rogers.) 


. hands in pocket, head 





or the same writer’s 

His power and his weakness is in the highly sengj- 
tive emotional nature which sets his scathing mind in 
motion in that loafing body, 
or Edgar Lee Masters’s verse: 

This is a man with an old face, always old . . . 

There were tears for human suffering, or for a glance 

Into the vast futility of life, 

Which he had seen from the first, being old 

When he was born 
and Weinberg’s own 

. impression of Darrow in a typical — an expanse 
of crumpled white shirt over that relaxed chest and 
stomach, one thumb hooked in his galluses, the other 
hand extended to make a point . striding forward 
and then stopping, staring straight into the jurors’ 
eyes, turning, head hung in thought as the retreating 
voice comes over the shoulder slowly, carefully, then 
all at once booming again. Sometimes — smiling; 
sometimes angry, scathing, merciless. 


All of this is realised by the actor at the 
St. Martin’s. “ Henry Drummond” is compre- 
hensibly the man who could say, as Darrow said, 
“ The case we have to argue is a case at law, and 
hard as it is for me to bring my mind to conceive 
it, almost as impossible as it is for me to put my 
mind back in the sixteenth century, I am going 
to argue it as if it were serious, and as if it was a 
death struggle between two civilisations.”” And 
so forward to the moment when, at the St. Martin's 
as in Dayton, Drummond (as Darrow did) turns 
upon the rival attorney with the simple, “I am 
examining you on your fool ideas that no intel- 
ligent Christian on earth believes." To watch 
Andrew Cruickshank is to be made free of a man’s 
mind. He is, in every way—and let us for once 
burnish the word—remarkable. 


There is a trial in “Look On Tempests” 
(Comedy Theatre), but it is off-stage. Joan Henry 
contrasts the attitudes of the mother of a homo- 
sexual, standing trial upon grave charges, and 

of his wife. The 


not comprehend. 
As the voices of 
two generations, 
Gladys Cooper and 
Vanessa Redgrave 
are true and 
emotionally sure 
—Miss Redgrave 
is already an 
exciting actress— 
but the writing of 


tediously stilted 
and artificial, and 
it is very hard to 
imagine it without 
these transforming 
performances. 


If this owes all 
to its acting, the 
Victorian frisk 
of “ Follow That 
Girl” (Vaudeville) 
owes very much to 
its production. 
Denis Carey has 
got it to dance 
along; Julian Slade’s tunes, I feel, are better 
than those of “Salad Days,” but the libretto, 
by Dorothy Reynolds, is sadly slack. Still, 
it is happier all round than “The Dancing 
Heiress’. (Lyric, Hammersmith), which tries, 
without inspiration, to satirise the Hollywood 

musical films of the ‘thirties. My 





as recreated by Andrew Cruickshank. 
The man makes an unobtrusive entry 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


last play of the week is Michael Brett's 
“This Thing Called Love” (Alexandra, 


into the town (described in the pro- Birmingham), a light comedy that is 
gramme simply as “a small town in “POSTERITY BE DAMNED!” (Metropolitan) —A new play by Dominic not yet airborne, though it has 
America: not too long ago”). He is Behan, brother of Brendan Behan. (March 28.) possibilities. And now I return you 
just a bulky figure in the gloom. Indeed, THE GAZEBO” (Savoy).—lan Carmichael and Moira Lister in a play by to the beginning. The actor whose 


it is hardly an arrival at all when we 
compare it with the conquering-hero 
progress of Brady, received with civic 
honours as though the battle had been 
already won. By the end of the night, 





Alec Coppel. ) 

“THE NAMING OF MURDERER’S ROCK” (Reyal Court).—This aw won 
a New Zealand drama award. It is by Frederick Bland. (March 
“THE ADMIRATION OF LIFE” 
directed by Vivian Matalon. (March 30.) 


(March 29. 


(Arts).—A play by Patricia Broderick, 


name is the title of this article appears 
at the St. Martin’s Theatre. . . . 





*“ Attorney for the Damned,” edited by 
Arthur Weinberg. (Macdonald, 1957.) 
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SELECTING PICTURES FOR THE R.A.; JET TRAINING; AN ORDERLY PROTEST. 


nceive 
t my 
going 


AN IMPORTANT MILESTONE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PILOT TRAINING METHODS: A SCENE AT NO. 2 FLYING 
TRAINING SCHOOL, SYERSTON, NOTTS, SHOWING PROVOST AIRCRAFT. 


IN PROTEST AGAINST THE POLICE SHOOTINGS IN SOUTH AFRICA: PART OF THE LARGE CROWD THAT GATHERED IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE FOR A LABOUR PARTY MEETING. 
A kage cent quiheret te Taine Seams on Shah 3 Oe 2 Gating organised by the of the previous week, there was great orderliness. Among the speakers were Mr. Callaghan 
Labour Party in protest against the recent events in South Africa. In contrast to the scenes | and Mrs. Castle. About 1,500 people took part in a march. 
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ALL ay cotteagues have, for cace in 2 way, been 
in enthusiastic agreement _— - — 
Angry Silence” i that distinguis 
lady-critic who noun GE ome and said that 
industry-troubles were a bore and that so much 
bad The issue 


pe kman who refused to 
story of a young wor! re’ go on 
strike: (1) because he did not feel like behaving 
like a sheep, (2) because he could not, afford to, 
and (3) because he could not reconcile such 
behaviour with his own not-very-well-formulated 
principles. 


The young man is victimised and takes it like 
a man; his charming and practical little Italian 
wife suffers along with him; his windows are 
smashed, his children are abused by their school- 
mates; and he himself is “‘ sent to Coventry ” and 
obliged to eat his meals in solitude. If clash and 
conflict are the essence of drama—and I still think 
they are, in spite of all the new theories that are 
around—then “ The Angry Silence " is very good 
film-drama indeed. It sticks to its problem, and it 
ventilates its subject. It does mot attack Trade 
Unionism, but it does impugn those who selfishly 
or thoughtlessly or just sheepishly go on strike 
without the sanction of their Unions. 


Both Mr. Guy Green, who directs, and Mr. 
Forbes, who wrote the screenplay, have an excep- 
tionally incisive sense of character, and the whole 
cast has been chosen with remarkable care so 
that we have the feeling that we really are in and 
around a factory at Ipswich or some such place, 










PRODUCTION “THE ANGRY SILENCE.” 
(Pier Angeli) directs these words at Joe (Michael Craig) 
his it of Tom (Richard =a 
stibject of this arresting film, which our describes 
“very good film-drama indeed,” is a “ wild cat” strike. 
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id not merely among a lot of actors pretending 
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IPSWICH, SYDNEY, MONTE CARLO. 


By ALAN DENT. 


nothing.” And it is a most felicitous stroke that the 
young wife, when she discovers her little son tarred 
and feathered by his playmates and hiding shame- 
faced in a privy, should break into her native 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE 








PIER ANGELI, WHO IS APPEARING IN “THE ANGRY SILENCE” 


Ray Lawler’s famous Australian play. 
many must remember, concerned two stalwart 
cane-cutters in Queensland who travelled down- 
country to spend five months of each year—the 
annual “ lay-off "—with a couple of barmaids in 









Sydney. All the virtue in the play and its per. 
formance in the original—or, rather, in the 
aboriginal—was in its authentic Australian idiom 
and atmosphere. For reasons beyond conjecture, 
the play's native and capital cast was not re- 
engaged for the film. Instead we have our own 
John Mills and the American Ernest Borgnine as 
the two cane-cutters and our own Angela Lansbury 
and the American Anne Baxter as the two bar- 
maids. A game fight they all make at being 
Australian, but they cannot conceal that it is an 
uphill figh. all the same and all the time. It is 
not merely a matter of imitating or mastering 
that most elusive of accents. The values of the 
characters are intensely Australian, and we cannot 

them unless we believe they are genuinely 
Australian. Thus Olive’s indignation at Roo’s 
proposal of marriage, after seventeen consecutive 
years of bliss of a sort, does not ring true in the 
film, though it rang utterly true in the play. Worse 
still, the end of the matter has been - weakened 
and sentimentalised in the film whereas the play 
ingeniously steered clear of this pitfall just when 
we thought it was bound to happen that way. 
The chief—if not the only—advantage of the film 
is that it achieves an authentic Australian atmo- 
sphere of place (for the very good reason that it 
was made in the Antipodes). But it achieves very 
little illusion of Australian character, for the reasons 
already stated. The direction is by Leslie Norman. 


Indubitably more successful is a direct and 
unambitious thriller called ‘“ Seven Thieves,” in 
which Edward G. Robinson conceives a plan no 
less audacious than that of robbing the vaults of 
the Casino at Monte Carlo. Men who break the 
bank at Monte Carlo have been known to exist. 
But a man who breaks the strongroom under the 
bank has hardly been adumbrated until this film— 
directed by Henry Hathaway and based on a 
novel by Max Catto—came to be made. And it 
has been made most suspensefully. Mr. Robinson 
is in his element. He declares himself too old to 







FROM THE 20TH-CENTURY-FOX THRILLER, “SEVEN THIEVES”: THOSE AT THE TABLE ARE 
(@. TO R) THEO WILKINS (EDWARD G. ROBINSON), PAUL MASON (ROD STEIGER), MELANIE 
(JOAN COLLINS) AND PANCHO (ELI WALLACH). 


take an active part in the well-planned coup. But 
he engages, amongst others, his own son (admirably 
played by Rod Steiger) and a cabaret-dancer 
(lithely presented by Joan Collins). Another 
accomplice has to i te a Venezuelan 
diplomat in a wheeled chair; yet another 





of ascore of pungent character-studies. 


The film is full of telling and thoughtful . 
touches, and of observations all the more BL 
notable because they are not underlined or 
emphasised. Thus one workman says 
quite casually in the midst of an angry 
altercation: “It don’t do to step out of line 
these days—we ‘re all so equal, we ‘re 





i 
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OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“OUR M/W IN HAVANA” (Warner; Generally Released, March 21).—As a 
agent in Cuba, 
away with this film leaving Sir Alec Guinness and Sir Ralph Richardson and the 


‘S TEN HONEYMOONS” (Warner; 


Generally Released, 
Sanders blandly and suavely murdering nine wives and 


being outwitted by the tenth. 
“ JAZZBOAT " (Columbia; Generally Released, March 21).—Strictly for addicts 
watching 


only, though Anthony Newley is better worth than most singers of 
this class. 


gets himself up as an ambulance-driver; 
another of the seven somehow succeeds in 
being the nervous secretary of the general 
manager of the Casino; and the egregious 
Mr. Robinson contents himself with being 
Venezuelan diplomat’s doctor-in- 
charge. It is all very unlikely and 
extremely exciting, and I have not been 
quite so thrilled in this particular way since 
I last perused the novels of a forgotten 
best-seller called E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
It seems to me that the critics will be 
almost unanimous about this one likewis*. 
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TH: AWAITED BUDGET ; MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES AT PUTNEY ; AND OTHER ITEMS. 














ON A VISIT TO SEE HOW THE CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE CREW WERE SHAPING: MR. ANTONY 
ARMSTRONG-JONES, WHO COXED CAMBRIDGE TO VICTORY IN 1958. 
went to the Fashion Show at Osterley Park on March 22, her 


, Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones, went down to Pui to watch the Cambridge 
Race crew training. He was cox in 1950, when won the Boat Race. 


~ 


RECOVERING AT HIS FARM IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE FROM HIS SERIOUS ILLNESS: MR. ANEURIN BEVAN 
WITH HIS WIFE AT THEIR HOME. 
This cheering picture—the first to be taken since his operation—shows Mr. Aneurin Bevan obviously 
in improving health. He left hospital several weeks ago and he has been con at his home in 
Buckinghamshire. He will not be standing for re-election to the Labour Party Treasurership. 
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ou : 
Babies ”’ and “ Westward Ho!” 
time, I much preferred the latter. Indeed, 
what a superb tale of adventure it is! 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


Kenya. The Kenya white settlers have 
much to complain about in their r cent 
political treatment, and it does us go .d tp 
be reminded of what they had so re ‘ntly 
to endure. The trouble is that majors 
rarely make good writers, and—tho: gh | 








And is there anything much better in 
romantic literature than the final pages, when the 
blind Amyas Leigh looks out to sea and salutes 
his old Spanish enemy? Here is a touch of 


Sui Uai dies at cool tates chat posi 
who brought destruction impartially on both. It 
is magnificent stuff, but it is not Christian; its 
whole merit is that it is unashamedly pagan. I 
eae aes aa eee T oes ot 
Anglican parson? Not, I until I was at 
Oxford. By that time, I had met Jesuit priests 

understood that men such as 


and 
in common with the raw picture of Jesuits painted 
pt noe of ‘history rather than from Father 
D’Arcy, who never thumps tubs, that Campion (if 


I had learnt, too, from my own 


So the image of Charles Kingsley began 
on, for me, a less heroic tinge. But I have never 
forgotten, and cannot forget, the great periods of 
magnificent prose, rolling like the Atlantic surges 
themselves, which make “Westward Ho!” one 
of our finest classics, or the delicate and imagina- 
tive sensibility which marks “ The Water Babies.” 
What was really like ? I feel sure that 
in Tue Dust oF Comsat, Mr. R. B. Martin has 
given us a sure, objective and realistic portrait. 
It is not, I must confess, very pleasant. Kingsley 
had his complexes, and they were disagreeable 
When Mr. Martin speaks of “the inextricable 
tangle which sex and religion formed in his mind,” 
he is completely—and, in the context, courageously 
—justified. This complex was a major factor in 
Kingsley’s hatred of the Roman Catholic Church, 
of Puseyism, and of all converts from the latter 
to the former. His pursuit of Newman was 
intolerable. _Mr. Martin does his best, in an 
exceedingly adroit chapter, to balance the issue 
fairly. He very nearly succeeds. When I consider 
that Kingsley was, of his nature, a man who could 
not but arouse the strongest passions, whether of 
acquiescence or antagonism, then my admiration 
for Mr. Martin’s work increases immeasurably. It 
is always readable, always fair, and always based 
ona —— appreciation of ascertainable facts. 
furies may, I am led to under- 
stand, a in the after-life. But I cannot help 
wondering what Kingsley would have made of 
the Commentaries of Pope Pius II, published under 
the title Memorrs oF A RENAISSANCE PopE, in a 
translation by Florence A. Gragg, and edited by 
Leona C. Gabel ? Pius was Pope from 1458-1464, 
a turbulent period in the history of the Church 
with trouble in Italy, trouble in Europe, trouble 
from the Turks, trouble from the four Popes who 
preceded him, and worse trouble to come from 
Alexander Borgia, who was later to succeed him. 
Full as it is of interesting material, nothing is to 
my mind more fascinating than the comments 
of a contemporary Pope on the life and death of 
Joan of Arc. One must remember that it was not 
until many centuries later that the Maid of Orleans 
was canonised. This is what Pius has to say of her: 
Thus died Jeanne, that astonishing and marvellous 
maid, who restored the kingdom of France when it was 
fallen and almost torn asunder; who inflicted so many 
heavy defeats upon the English; who being made 
general over men kept her purity unstained among 
companies of soldiers; of whom no breath of scandal 
was ever heard. Whether her career was a miracle of 
Heaven or a device of men I should find it hard to say. 
“s. I do not think that what the blurb describes, 
somewhat smugly, as “the scandalous nature of 
is much to the purpose— 


however that age may sometimes have puzzled 
him—and of a man who castigates with sad 
accuracy bes human nature from which, both by 
training and experience, he has learnt not to 
expect very much. 

Another, and quite different, autobiography is 
that of Sir Stanley Unwin, Tue TrutH AnouT a 
PusiisHer. Incidentally, I am interested to note 
that Sir Stanley ranks himself, at bookstall prices, 
at 5s. less than a 
is an excellent book. 


with late Professor Laski and the 
current Earl Russell among them—but that is no 
matter. Patience is a virtue of publishers, but 


how Sir Stanley could ever have remained patient 
with that intolerable, impish charlatan, the late 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, I cannot conceive! The story 
which he tells, so quietly and so benignly, of his 
dealings with Mr. Shaw, in a mood of libellous 
discourtesy, made all my hackles rise. For the 
rest, I, of course, recall Sir Stanley at the British 
Council, and took particular interest in his last 
chapter, which deals with his considerable and 
important services to the distribution of British 


CHESS ‘NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
ROM each of these di 
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It is instructive to confirm how, in the last two 


positions, every possible White is a dealt 
vith. Gren s recent games in iT 
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Asan ei of less personal historical tine 
I recommend Mr. George Dow’s Great CENTRAL. 
This is a first volume, dealing with what this well- 
known writer on railway topics calls ‘the pro- 
genitors,” 1813-1863. It interested me not so 
much from the technical point of view as from the 
timeliness of its publication, at a moment when 
both Parliament and the country will have to 
think very seriously about the railways’ future. A 
reminder of origins may be of great help. Also, 
Mr. Dow has drawn largely on line drawings and 
other illustrations, published in The Illustrated 
London News editions of those years, before the 
introduction of photographic reproduction. 

Another book which should be timely is Major 
Frank Kitson’s GaNcs AND CouNTER-GANGS, an 
account of the successful operations which the 
author conducted against Mau-Mau terrorists in 


wish very much that I could — an 
exception for Major Kitson—lI can’t. Pps the 
most telling passage is his Qeenigtien of tt of his own 
reaction to Mau-Mau initiation ceremonies. 

Travel is almost at a discount this week. Mr 
Roderic Owen’s Away To EDEN is just up to q 
good average level, but only just. He travels from 
the traditional site of the Garden of Eden, through 
the Trucial Coast to Pakistan. There is plenty of 
good observation, such as a very curious account 
of the psychology of snake-charmers, but nothing to 
make me get the word “‘ pot-boiler’ out of my head. 

Travel is often less difficult than staying put. 
If you were an American woman, married to an 
actor, with two young sons, living on a leaky sub. 
chaser moored by Chiswick Mall, how would you 
make out ? Ginny Brown tells you in Swans ar 
my Winpow. This book is really good fun, for 
Ginny—you feel that you know her well enough 
to call her by her Christian name before you have 
read more than the first twenty pages—can laugh 
at herself, her family, and the boat even in the 
most devastating circumstances. If life makes 
you morose, read this book, laugh with Ginny, 
and be ashamed of yourself ! 

Novels do not seem to rate very high at present, - 
Nigel Fitzgerald’s Tue CaNDLES ARE ALL Out is 
quite good. The scene is in Ireland, and the - 
characters are conveniently marooned on an island 
and cannot be rescued until a murder is solved 
by that unusual actor-manager, Alan Russell. 

If you like murder by voodoo, , witch-doctorism, 

or what-have-you, in an setting, you 
will appreciate Wish Me Dean, by David West. 
Science can, of course, be very odd indeed, but I 
prefer its oddities to be presented convincingly. 

As to the late Nevil Shute’s Trustzz From 
THE TOOLROoM, is it really possible that every- 
body can be so nice as the author suggests? To 
be sure, this is a pleasant change from beatniks, 
but the adventures of a good little suburban 
uncle, going out to Polynesia to rescue her parents’ 
diamonds for an orphaned niece, taste singularly 
like tepid rice pudding. 

Diamonds again play a most important part 
in Tae Diamond StupDED TYPEWRITER, by 
Carlton Keith. To this I give full marks. It may 
be difficult to convey to the readers of this column 
the infinite weariness of spirit with which the 
reviewer approaches the average modern novel, 
whether detective or otherwise. Where, I demand 
to myself, in heaven’s name are the storytellers ? 
I have, on previous occasions, predicted in this 
column that one of these days there will be a 
vast revival in interest in Kipling. For here par 
excellence was a great storyteller, based on an 
insatiable interest in other people’s “ shop,” 
an invincible curiosity and a brilliant capacity for 
weaving those strands into the threads of plots 
which really were plots. 

I am not, for one moment, going to suggest 
that Mr. Carlton Keith is in the Kipling class 
(there is no one, in my opinion, with the possible 
exception of Messrs. Maugham, H. E. Bates, 
C. S. Forester, Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh, 
who can approach such levels in the art of pure 
storytelling). Nevertheless, Mr. Keith’s exciting 
little story of an unfortunate American hand- 
writing expert, who gets caught up in not merely 
one, but several, murder cases—including an 
attempt on his own life—is in the true, lively story- 
teller’s mode. Wearied as I am by modern novels, 
except for the tired businessman’s standby the 
Western, I found this a most agreeable addition 
to my week’s reading. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 

Tue Dust or ComBat. A Life of Charles 
Kingsley, by R. B. Martin. (Faber; 25s.) 

MEmorRS OF A RENAISSANCE Porpr. The Com- 
mentaries of Pius II translated by Florence A. 
Gragg. Edited by Leona C. Gabel. (Allen 
and Unwin ; 30s.) 

Tue TrutH ABout A PuBLisHER, by Sir Stanley 
Unwin. .(Allen and Unwin; 255.) 

Great CENTRAL, by George Dow. 
Publishing Co.; 35s.) 

Gancs anp CounTER-GanGs, by Frank Kitson, 
M.B.E., M.C. (Barrie and Rockliff; 25s.) 

Away To Epen, by Roderic Owen. (Hutchinson ; 
255. 

Swans at my Winpow, by Ginny Brown 
(Heinemann; 16s.) 

Tue CanDies ARE Att Out, by Nigel Fitzgerald. 
(Collins ; 10s. 6d.) 

ber Me Dean, by David West. 

s 12s. 6d. 

mn From THE Too.room, by Nevil Shute. 
(Heinemann; 16s.) 

Tue Diamonp Stuppep Typewriter, by 
Carlton Keith. (Heinemann ; 13s. 6d.) 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 34: COMING UP TO THE SURFACE. 



































“OH, FOR THE WINGS OF A DOVE . “SAMMY,” THE SEAL AT THE VINCENNES ZOO. 


towards the ond of last year Sir Donald Well The Hebridean seals are, of course, well known for their musical powers, 
singing by himself on the deserted shores of one their interest in human activities, their intelligent expressions, their engaging 
how he had realised that he had an interested ways and for the fact that they enter so largely into Geelic mythology and 
jetenem, impelled by a natural professional legend. ‘Sammy,’ whom we show here, is, to be sure, a Parisian and 
ith a variety of songs in order to test their inmate of Vincennes Zoo, fut Sin geneenton and Rin Gab tiated ancien 
interested, gifted on the whole with good precisely recall one of those angel-voiced and demon-minded cathedral trebles 
what is now called audience participation. which Mendelssohn’s songs especially seem to require. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE ROVER 80 AND /00. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


T= reason for dealing with two Rover models at once is simple—they 
are identical except for the engine. 
— 


In such matters, therefore, as 
spri , Steering, braking, road-holding, interior appoint- 
eS ae accommodation the only differences between them are 
such small ones as may always be found eeteien two cars of the same make 
and model, depending upon the amount of use each has had and upon the 
maintenance each has received. 

In the case of these two test cars the Rover 8o had covered 8000 miles 
and the 100 nearly 10,000 miles, and both had been maintained by the 
makers’ service department, so that it can be taken that they were both 
in the same good condition. On each car I covered some 750 miles, on the 
8o from Solihull, where they are made, to Geneva for the Motor Show, and 
on the z00 from Geneva back to Solihull. 

The 80 has a 2286-c.c. 4-cylinder Ovéfiiead-valve engine which is just 
fashionably “‘ over square,” the bore being 90.49 mm.and the stroke 88.9 mm. 
It has a low compression ratio of 7 to 1 and it develops 77 b.h.p. at 4250 r.p.m. 
The roo has a 2625-c.c. 6-cylinder engine with a bore of 77.8 mm. and 
a stroke of 92.075 mm., and on the moderate compression ratio of 7.8 to 1 
it develops 104 b.h.p. at 4750 r.p.m. This engine is a short-stroke 
version of the 3-litre unit and it has the well-tried Rover feature of 
overhead inlet valves and side exhaust 
valves. 

Rover cars have long had a high 


y 

to call at the Hotel de France there 
in order to sample the champagne 
naturel. Otr host, M. Boucheron, 
recommended Mesnil, blanc des raisins 
blancs, of the 1959 vintage which, 
thanks to last year’s excellent 
weather, is unusually good, boasting 
14 degrees of alcohol. So as our party of four all agree that the best hour 
to drink champagne is 11 a.m., it is. small wonder that we decided to stay 
for lunch, for Michelin awards the France a star for its cuisine, and we had 
only 80 miles to cover to Chatillon-sur-Seine, where we had reserved rooms 
for the night. 

At Chatillon there were nearly 500 miles on the speedometer trip, which 
I had set to zero on leaving the Midlands exactly twenty-four hours pre- 
viously. So in twenty-four hours we had covered 500 miles and the English 
Channel, with numerous stops which totalled twelve hours. As the Céte 
d’Or at Chatillon boasts two well-merited stars, we felt that our swift and 
exceedingly comfortable progress warranted a mild celebration, and we 
enjoyed a dinner which was perfect for its cuisine, wines and service. 
Naturally we included M. Bonneau’s crépes du patron, wafer-thin pancakes 
in a delectable cream sauce. 

With only 200-odd miles to cover next day, we halted for “‘ elevenses ”’ 
at another favourite port of call, the picturesque little Hostellerie Val-Suzon, 
on the way to Dijon, whence we followed N.5 through Dole, Poligny and 
Morez, stopping for lunch at Arbois, home-town of Pasteur, where we 
amused ourselves by tickling the trout in the big stone tank outside the 
Hotel Balance. 

As we climbed over the Jura it started to snow, and on the descent of 
the St. Cergues the road was thickly covered, but the 8e continued on its 
way with the perfect response to the controls it had displayed throughout. 

My return journey on the 00 was mde mostly solo, and leaving Geneva 
at 4.30 p.m., I took the road through Nantua, Pont d’Ain, Bourg and Tournus 
to Chalon-sur- Saone, covering the 126 miles, many of them rough and winding, 
in 2} hours, an average of 56 m.p.h. M. Vachet, at the Royal Hotel at Chalon, 
is a friend of many years’ standing and his comfortable establishment is 
well known to many British tourists. May I say that I was “ royally” 
received ? 

Next day I had a rendezvous with my companions of the outer journey 
at Amiens, so I took the road through Beaune to Dijon, passing the famous 
Burgundy vineyards in which men and women were busy amongst the vines. 
On the wide, smooth road using overdrive, I found the 100 very willing to 
cruise at 80 m.p.h., and several times recorded 95 m.p.h. and twice 97 m.p.h. 





» 100, AND FOUND THAT IT WILLINGLY CRUISED 
AT 00 M.P.H. TWICE ON THE JOURNEY THE SPEEDOMETER REGISTERED 97 M.P.H. 
(Price £1085, plus {453 4s. 24. purchase tax.) 


On direct top the maximum was 90 m.p.h., and only then was some engi 
noise apparent, although there was no loss of smoothness. 

Naturally, such speed was not expected from the 8o with its lower output 
to propel the same car, but on overdrive it cruised comfortably at 75 m.p.h 
on the journey south, and when slip-streaming the 3-litre it several times 
held 85 m.p.h. On direct top its performance was 2 to 3 m.p.h. less, buf 
in spite of having only four cylinders, it was hardly noticeably less smooth 
than the zoo. 

It is obvious, too, that on acceleration the soo must surpass the & 
From rest to 30 m.p.h. took 5.5 secs. on the soo and 7.2 secs. on the &, 
From rest to 60 m.p.h. the 100 naturally shows to even better advantage, 
with 17.8 secs. the 8o’s 22.5 secs. Maximum speeds on the gear 
were 24, 40 and 60, the gear ratios being the same. 

From Dijon I retraced our outward route to. Sezanne, for lunch, and 
continued through Chateau-Thierry, Soissons and Compiegne to Amiens, 
for our rendezvous at the Grand Hotel. Twice the 1:00 easily put 60 miles 
into as many minutes. Next morning we ran quietly to Le Touquet for 
Silver City’s 12.15 p.m. ‘plane, lunched at Maidstone, had tea in London, and 
were back in Rover country by 6.30 p.m. 

So in the week I had covered 1500 miles, in two journeys of roughly 

-eight hours each, and it says 
much for Rover comfort and handling 
one to ee oe oe 


in really bad condition, speaks 
volumes for the suspension, steering, 
road-holding and brakes. 

An anti-roll bar at the front is 
effective in its task; the 
is light, does not oversteer excessively 
and self-centres nicely ; the car never 
behaves in an unexpected manner; 
and the Girling front disc and rear 
drum brakes are powerful, consistent, 
and being a need only 
we ye 

car is — "above criticism, 

ou tntenen aie ae screen 
and door pillars are not very slender, 
and some subsidiary controls could 
be improved. But the seating is 


which proved very useful, and screen- 
washer 


Fuel consumption on the 8o at 
18-20 m.p.g. was actually higher than 
on the roo at about 24 m.p.g., but 
relatively the 80 was driven the 
harder, more use being made of 
the indirect ratios, particularly of 
third gear, on some of the long climbs near Dijon and in the Jura. 

To sum up, each of the two cars provides very quiet, smooth, pleasant 
and comfortable travel for four persons on a long journey, and can carry five 
or six if need be. Prices are moderate, in view of the refined performance 
and high quality of exterior and interior finish. The basic prices are respec- 
tively {963 and £1085, including overdrive, which is standardised, and the 
total prices with tax are {1365 7s. 6d. and £1538 4s. 2d. 


MOTORING NOTES 
At the Geneva Show Standard-Triumph introduced a convertible version. 
of the Herald which was very well received. A much improved Hillman 
Husky also made its début. 





B.M.C. have appointed distributors in Detroit to sell the Scotland Yard 
type of Austin taxi-cab; over fifty have been delivered and are operating in 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Boston, New York and San Francisco. 





H.M.S. Bulwark, the Royal Marine Commando Carrier, carries thirty- 
five special lightweight vehicles which can be slung under the helicopters 
and used to travel over almost any terrain under extremes of climatic con- 
ditions. The vehicles have been built and supplied by Citroen Cars Ltd., 
Slough. 


The A.A. “ Handbook ” appears for the fifty-second year and 2,300,000 
will be distributed before Easter. It is larger than ever, contains particulars 
of some 6000 hotels, restaurants, cafés and guest houses, and over 5800 
garages. The map section is ahead of time, as it includes new roads under 
construction to motorway standards and due for completion before 1961 








Continental touring is expected to reach new record heights this year, 
and the R.A.C.’s “1960 Continental Handbook” is already in great 
demand, although only just published. It has been completely revised, 
and includes a section on Poland and an appendix dealing with travel in 
the U.S.S.R. 





UMI 


ADVERTISING PAGES 573-584 ARE MISSING. 








